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PASTE Thursday, March 21, 1935 


Yaper Men Oppose Reciprocity With Canada 


sentatives of Various Branches of the Industry Appearing Before Committee for Reci- 


procity Information Ask That No Reduction in Duty Be Made on Papers Now Imported 
_ from Canada—Point Out that the Paper Industry Has Already Had One Bitter 
‘ Experience With Reciprocal Negotiations with Canada 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 20, 1935—Representatives 
of various branches of the paper industry appeared on 
onday before the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
ion in connection with the proposed Canadian trade 
agreement, 

They asked, on behalf of the paper manufacturing in- 
iustry of the United States, that if a reciprocal trade 


ae TCCIN 


Bites 
yranted by Canada to every other paper manufacturing 


)HIC 


( 


ent be negotiated with Canada that the United 
be granted the same duty rates as those now 


in the world. They asked also, that no reduction 
be made on any papers now imported into this 


ountry from Canada; and pointed out that reduction of 
aly existing rates will give the same privileges in our 


mark 


to European nations or others with which Canada 


tan not compete on a cost basis. 

Among those appearing before the committee were: 
Warren B. Bullock, of the Import Committee of the Amer- 
an Paper Industry, for the industry as a whole; A. L. 
Hobson, of the Association of Newsprint Manufacturers 


of the 
board 
K E, 


United States; Henry D. Schmidt, of the Paper- 
Manufacturing Industry of the United States; and 
Canfield, for the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 


A. L. Hobson Speaks for Newsprint 


‘The manufacturers of newsprint in the United States 
“0 not ask that foreign newsprint be excluded from this 
He market. They only ask simple justice, that the Cana- 
“ai Manufacturers be required to sell their product upon 


i 
iiteee 
; 


“same terms and conditions that are imposed by the 


try Act upon the United States mills,” said Mr. 


Miler pointing out that the placing of newsprint on 


list in 1913 resulted in a migration of the industry 
lada, with the result that the United States is now 
ing less than 30 per cent of the domestic require- 
Mr. Hobson said: 


‘With all other American commodities showing in- 
488d production in 1934, newsprint actually showed a 
» % compared with 1932. Lowered prices of news- 

‘Rave resulted in a savings of millions of dollars a 


Py 
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9 the newspaper publishers, but the result on the 
Amcrican industry has been disastrous. Companies 


having 39 per cent of the entire North American capacity 
are already in bankruptcy or receivership, or have just 
passed through some form of reorganization, including 
five of the eight largest producers on the continent. 

“Since this industry appeared at a similar hearing in 
November on the proposed Swedish reciprocal trade agree- 
ment, three United States mills have ceased producing 
newsprint, one of the three being permanently closed, the 
others dropping the manufacture of this grade of paper. 

“Under the Recovery Act, the United States Industry 
is compelled to pay fixed minimum wages and to observe 
certain trade customs. 

“Specifically, we ask that the proposed reciprocal trade 
agreement with Canada does not make it possible for that 
or any other country to ship newsprint to our market free 
of import regulations and possible dumping duties. The 
domestic industry must have legal protection against unfair 
competition, destructive price cutting and dumping. These 
safeguards must remain if the United States industry is to 
exist as a source of supply to domestic newspapers, a 
means of employment to thousands of men in its mills, 
and forests and as an investment of hundreds of millions 
of dollars in capital. 

“The domestic producers must insist as strongly as they 
are able that the burdens which they are not already 
carrying be not made completely unbearable through any 
additional concessions to foreign manufacturers. They 
have had free access to this market for twenty years. We 
are not asking that they be excluded from that market, 
but we do ask that they be required to sell their product 
upon the same terms in the future that are or may be 
imposed upon the United States industry by the National 
Recovery Act or similar succeeding legislation.” 


Henry L. Schmidt Speaks for Paper Board 


Mr. Schmidt said that “The United States Tariff Act of 
1930 fixed the same rates on paperboard as those in 
existence for many years prior to the enactment of that 
Act, namely 10 per cent on unprocessed boards, described 
in Paragraph 1402, and 30 per cent on processed boards, 
described in Paragraph 1413. The Act included the fol- 
lowing proviso in Paragraph 1402: 

“If any country, dependency, province, or other subdivi- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Forestry Operations Expand In Wisconsi 


National Forest Reservation Commission Approves Purchase of 142,659 Acres of Land In No 
Central Forest Region—Green Bay Barker Co. Constructs New All-Direction Creping Ma- 
chine for Cannard Co.—Several Additional Machines Planned 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


App.eton, Wis., March 18, 1935—Another expansion 
of forestry operations has been announced by E. W. 
Tinker, Milwaukee, Wis., regional U. S. forester, to the 
effect that the National Forest Reservation Commission 
has approved the purchase of 142,659 acres of land in the 
north central forest region at an average cost of $2.79 an 
acre. 
Purchases include 13,256 acres for addition to the Che- 
quamegon national forest, and 11,709 acres for the Nicolet 
national forest, both in Wisconsin, at a cost of $74.176.37. 
Upper Michigan forests will be increased by 33,282 acres 
at a cost of $74,176.37. Other additions are in Minnesota, 
Illinois and Missouri. These lands will be managed to 
perpetuate timber supplies, will return taxes now delin- 
quent, and will furnish employment to CCC workers. 

Approximately 13,500,000 acres eventually will come 
under administration of the U. S. forest service in the 
Lake States region, according to Mr. Tinker. One-fourth 
of the country’s population lives in the north central area, 
he points out, and one-sixth of its forest area is within 
those limits. These forests can be brought to their highest 
productive capacity within a generation, he says, and 
eventually should bring an annual yield of 200 to 300 board 
feet of timber per acre annually. Communities now sup- 
porting wood consuming industries can continue to do so 
and save freight bills running into millions of dollars. 

The Wisconsin Conservation Commission, in its annual 
report just made public, announces that 12,532 acres of 
trees were planted during 1934 in the state. State nur- 
series produced 15,155,000 trees, of which 1,486,725 were 
sold for reforestation of private land. More land is reg- 
istered under the forest crop tax exemption law now than 
in any other state. 

CCC camps have aided the state materially by building 
forest truck trails, fire breaks, telephone lines, lookout 
towers, reforesting and grooming of woodlands. A bet- 
ter equipped and more effic‘ent fire control system reduced 
the number of forest fires from 3,659 in 1933 to 2,873 in 
1934. Most of the fires were held to ten acres or less. 


New All-Direction Creping Machine 


An all-direction creping machine, the first said to be 
manufactured in the United States, was shipped recently 
by the Green Bay Barker Company, Green Bay, Wis., 
to a Canadian mill, the name of which was not’ divulged. 
The machine was constructed for Cannard Company, en- 
gineers and designers. 

William Cannard, head of the designing firm, says there 
is only one other all-direction creping machine in the world 
and that it was built abroad, but is an entirely different 
type and less capable of superior results than the one made 
at Green Bay. Mr. Cannard invented the creper and holds 
the patents on it. He expects to place several additional 
machines in the near future. 

_Crepe made on the Cannard machine will stretch in all 
directions, hence its description. It is adapted for use 
with stock of any weight, will operate either dry or damp, 
and can be attached to paper machines so the creping is 
a part of the continuous process. The machine weighed 


machine were completed in two-and a half months afte 
the order was placed. 


News of the Industry 


A patent on a method of removing bleachable pigment 
from paper containing ligno-cellulosic constitutents 


been granted to Sydney D. Wells, technical advisor of the, 


Combined Locks Paper Company, Appleton, Wis.  Th¢ 
patent was applied for in January, 1933, and was issuef 
March 5 with five claims. It has been assigned to Lew: 
L. Alsted, president of the Combined Locks Compan 
The method used is to subject the paper to the actionc 
an alkaline hypochlorite to bleach the pigment. An alkali 
is added to the mass from time to time throughout 
bleaching operation to maintain the alkalinity of the 
and confine the reaction to the oxidation of the color co 
stituents and to preclude chlorination of the I'gnin preseal 
throughout the bleaching reaction. 

The Wisconsin Valley Safety Conference, originally 
planned for June will be held May 2 at Stevens Point, a 
cording to a decision of the arrangements committe 
Judge Byron B. Park has been made honorary chairmat 
and R. G. Salisbury is general chairman. Numerous co 
mittees have been appointed to make the arrangement 
and develop an attendance of at least 1,000 persons. 4 
parade, with safety floats, is to be a feature, The large 
of the sectional meetings will be that of pulp and papa 
mill workers and executives. The committee arrangim 
for this part of the program consists of H. B. Richmong 
Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company, Stevel 
Point; Frank B. Shemanski, Stevens Point, and Ose 
Duus, Tomahawk, Wis. Among those on the advison 
committee are J. J. Plzak, Consolidated Water Power am 
Paper Company, and Franz Rosebush, Nekoosa-!‘dwart 
Paper Company. 

Dr. J. R. Katz, professor at the University of Amster 
dam in Holland. spoke at a meeting last week oft 
Northeastern Wisconsin Section of the American Chem 
ical Society held at the Institute of Paper Chemistry # 
Appieton, Wis. His subject dealt with swelling and t 
study by X-ray spectrography. Dr. Katz is on a year 
leave of absence and is lecturing at Cornell University. 

Dr. Friedrich Brauns began his duties last weck as ™ 
search associate and instructor in organic chemistry 4 
the Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis. Me! 
an expert in cellulose and lignin, and came from Me 
University at Montreal. For the last five years he 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association fellow an: restaf 
assistant to Prof. Harold Hibbert in the department! 
cellulose and industrial chemistry a: McGill. 

J. M. Conway, general manager of the Hoberg Pap 
and Fibre Company, Green Bay, Wis.. was one of! 
speakers at a two-day labor institute held at Green Bi 
Both employers and labor officials were on the preg 
to discuss object'ves. Mr. Conway has been invited! 


_ speak at a similar institute to be held at Necnah, v 


The will of Diedrick W. Bergstrom, late vicc-presi™ 
of the Bergstrom Paper Company, Neenah, Wis., has ® 
admitted to probate court of Winnebago county at 
kosh, Wis. The estate, valued at approximately $12 
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twelve tons when completed. Plans, patterns and the _ is left intact to his widow, Mrs. Agnes Forsythe [erg 
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Demand for Paper Fairly Active In Chicago 


presentatives of Fine Paper Manufacturers Report Increase of Inquiries and Actual Orders— 
Request for Book and Cover Papers Broadening—Price Structure Continues Generally 
Steady—Position of Ground Wood Paper Market Unchanged 


[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Cuicaco, IIl., March 18, 1935—-With the Waste Material 
kalers holding their annual convention next week and 
ith the Chicago Rag Content group this week announcing 
program to enhance the use of rag content papers 
Whrough the “Prestige Papers” drive, the Chicago paper 
et holds a great deal of interest in addition to the 
gular market reports. ; 

Marketwise, this waste paper group which meets at 

Hotel Sherman beginning March 18, has some prob- 
ems to solve, according to reports, which indicate that this 
livision of the industry has not as yet found many buyers 
ocking up in advance of inflation. The market is for the 
most part dull. The fine paper group finds jobbers fairly 
ell pleased with local demand and with plans for Spring 
dvertising programs which should help appreciably. Man- 
facturers representatives in the same lines are reporting 
m increase im inquiries and actual orders. The price 

cture is reported steady. Books and covers had a satis- 
jactory week and the market was said to be broadening. 
roundwoods remained about the same, the newsprint 
situation still contributing to some uncertainty in the 
pound wood as well as in its own markets. 

Krafts were in better demand, according to local job- 
@crs, though there was no pronounced improvement dis- 
emible during the week. Price ranges continued to be 

nparatively satisfactory. Paperboard noted improve- 
nent, while those specialty grades and tissues concerned 

ith the active Spring market found buying much im- 
proved over last year. Some apprehension is indicated 
bver the rapidly rising costs without commensurate in- 
reases in buying power. 

Rag Content Paper Group Active 


Chicago is the headquarters for a new, and obviously 
vell formulated, program to enhance the prestige—and 
hus the use—of rag content papers. Forest Hopkins, 
very well known to the paper trade, is the director of the 
chicago Rag Paper Group which, under the name of 
“Prestige Papers,” will immediately begin to foster the use 
of better grades of paper. From his office at 12 South 
Michigan Avenue, Mr. Hopkins sends the following state- 
ment : 

“During the recent stressful period there has been a 
srading down by the buying public of high grade mer- 
handise. In the fine paper industry it is generally con- 
ceded, by both manufacturers and merchants, that this 

en very apparent in the purchase and use of quality 
bond, ledger'and other papers for general office use. Dur- 
ing the same period the art of printing—in all its processes 
progressed steadily. That is true of type faces, 
'‘ypography, art work, illustrations and printing equipment. 
Paper is the backbone of printed matter (including 
stationery, letter-heads, envelopes, invoices, statements and 
doy forms) and the use of an inferior paper detracts 
fom the utility, dignity and effectiveness of the finished 
piece no matter how skillfully the converter has designed 
€xecuted his work, Therefore, “grading down” the 


of the 4 seems an expensive and unfortunate 


"ay to trim the budget. This is jally true since the 
‘ost of the paper used is not the major item of expense in 
* printed piece. The present trend is toward the use of 


better grades in all merchandise. The intrinsic value and 
prestige value of papers made with rag content has long 
been established and at the present time there is a definite 
upward trend in the demand for better papers—Rag Con- 
tent—discernible.” 


Mr. Hopkins adds that the Chicago Rag Paper Group 
proposes, through this new industrial uplift activity, to 
foster and augment this trend. The new movement has 
already attracted a great deal of favorable comment and 
support in Chicago and is expected to spread swiftly to 
other parts of the country. 


News of the Trade 


The Chicago Association of Commerce has just released 
its committee personnel for the forthcoming year—a per- 
sonnel which includes a considerable number of paper ex- 
ecutives. J. P. Brunt, of Brunt & Co. and R. W. Camp- 
bell, of Butler Paper Corporation, are listed on the Indus- 
trial Development Committee; while George A. Mueller, 
of the Midland Paper Company, is a member of the mem- 
bership committee. Division 8 of the association is the 
Box Board Products Division, listing J. P. Brunt as chair- 
man. Other members are E. P. Lannan, Central Fibre 
Products Company ; George J. Kroeck, Kroeck Paper Box 
Company; R. H. Ritchie, W. C. Ritchie & Co. and H. 
Schwenneke, Eureka Paper Box Corporation. The Paper 
and Envelopes Division, number 38, has Hamilton Vose, 
Jr., of the Berkshire Papers, Inc., as chairman. Other 
members are G. A. Mueller, Midland Paper Company; 
Gordon M. Davie, Vortex Cup Company; James A. Green- 
lee, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company ; and Merle 
B. Snyder, of the J. W. Butler Paper Company. 

The Swigart Paper Company, intensively covering the 
Chicago market with various lines, this week presents an 
attractive folder on Silver-Circle Dullfolding Coated, com- 
ing from the Champion Coated Mills at Hamilton. Five 
exceptional photographs were used in demonstrating the 
quality of the paper for reproduction work, each coming 
from the work of some prominent advertiser. The folder 
also contains a clever indexing and actual swatch of seventy 
pound white, eighty pound white, hundred pound white, 
eighty pound ivory and Champion post card. A price list 
is enclosed. In the same mailing comes a similar folder 
describing the qualities of Purple-Crest Folding Enamel, 
the mailing piece doing a nice job of comprehensively 
resenting the halftone printing ability of the “4 itself. 
Splendid color photographs are also a part of this adver- 
tising piece. 


Sales of Foreign Style Papers in Japan 


Wasurncrton, D. C., March 19, 1935—Sales of foreign 
style papers in Japan during November are reported to 
have increased 1414 per cent compared with the preceding 
month, due to the volume of the holiday trade, according 
to a recent report from the office of the American Commer- 
cial Attache in Tokyo. SS of chemical pulp dur- 
ing the first ten months of 1934 increased by 2,144 tons 
in the world s:tuation, due to the increased amounts of wet 
and mechanical pulp by 29,680 tons over that for the cor- 
responding ten months in 1933. 


Boston Paper 
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Market Conditions Still Favorable 


Fine Paper Business Reported Exceptionally Good—Wrapping Paper Moving In Fairly Satis 
factory Volume—Box Board In Moderate Request for Time of Year—Paper Mill Demand 
for Various Grades of Waste Paper Slackens, With Prices Spotty 


[yRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., March 18, 1935—The majority of paper 
merchants made favorable comments on the market for 
the last week, although in some quarters the demand was 
less than for the previous week. Replies from fine paper 
merchants in regard to business ranged from “fair” to 
“pretty good.” At the New England office of a prominent 
manufacturer of fine paper it was stated that business 
had been exceptionally good during the week. Wrapping 
paper moved in fair amounts. In fancy papers, March has 
improved over February; in one case, at least, the market 
was very good. Prices of gummed tape have declined, at 
least two mills making reductions, but the situation at 
present does not seem to be settled in this commodity. 
Box boards were in fair demand. 

The demand for paper stock, as a whole, became a bit 
less active, although in one or two cases, prices advanced 
slightly. In old papers the price of old newspapers was 
cut 50 cents a ton by one mill, but others paid $4.50 @ 
$6.00. White blank news declined to 1.15 @ 1.20 from 
1.20 @.1.25, with a falling demand. In bagging, foreign 
manila rope was quoted at 1.70 @ 1.80, f. o. b. Boston, 
although it was reported that considerable quantities moved 
at 1.65 @ 1.70 delivered. Following a little more demand 
for mixed strings, the price on the minimum side advanced, 
making the quotation .25 @ .30, compared with a pre- 
vious range of .17% @ .30. Dealers have been ship- 
ping mixed strings to Europe. No change was reported 
in new domestic rags. In old domestic rags, the demand 
for No, 2 roo stock fell off, with a consequent lower- 
ing in price to .923%4 @ 1.00 from .95 @ 1.05. No. 3 grade 
is quotable at .72% @ .90, against a previous range of 
70 @ 80. There was little movement in foreign rags. 


News of the Trade 


Four very successful meetings were recently held by 
the American Writing Paper Company in connection with 
the presentation of the Eagle-A Ne Plus Ultra T 
writer line to the Eagle A service houses of Boston. is 
line is made up of the former Eagle-A, combined with 
the Ne Plus Ultra. To this have been added mimeograph 
papers, Manifold Sulphite Bond, new items of printed 
“copy” the new line of Trojan Manuscript Cover, and 
the American Embossed. Brief Holders. The American 
Writing Paper Company is offering to stationers, printers 
and engravers, through their regular service house chan- 
nels, this one line of 647 items, which covers every office 
requirement of cut and boxed papers. Participating in 
the presentation of the line were R. S. Madden, vice- 
president of the American Writing Paper Company ; J. H. 
Sweet; R. F. Linsert, advertising manager, and members 
of the New England office. Meetings were held with 
Knight, Allen & Clark, Inc., Friday morning, March 8; 
Arnold-Roberts Company, Friday afternoon; Carter Rice 
& Co., Corp., Saturday morning, March 9, and John Carter 
& Co., Inc., Saturday afternoon. 
~ The sales meeting of the Dixie Drinking Cup Company 
at the office of Stimpson & Co., Saturday, March 9, was a 
huge success. W. H. Loud, of Stimpson & Co., presided. 
The salesmen were -given a paper: biue plate luncheon. 
Harry Knight, the New England representative of the 


Dixie Drinking Cup Company, was the principal speaker. 
The meeting Saturday, March 16, under the direction of 
Mr. Loud, related to Paper Plates and Containers. 

Representing the St. Regis Paper Company of New 
York and a number of commercial organizations, W. 3. 
Day, manager of the transportation bureau of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, in a petition filed with the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission, seeks the modification of 
the recent order of the Commission which involves freight 
rates between the West and New England. 

Unless the decision of the Interstate Commerce Con- 
mission, which goes into effect on July 20, is changed, 
it will mean that Western competitors of Eastern manv- 
facturers will be able to reach Eastern markets with wha 
is considered undue advantage over Eastern manufacturen 

Mr. Day also represents the New England Trafic 
League, Boston Chamber of Commerce, New England 
Chamber of Commerce, Merchants Association of New 
York, Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, Norfolk Port- 
traffic Commission, Baltimore Association of Commerce, 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, Brooklyn Chamber 
of Commerce and Rochester Chamber of Commerce. 

Maurice A. Blackmur recently took entire charge of the 
sales service activities and sales promotion of Storrs 
Bement Company. Mr. Blackmur was previously an out 
side salesman for the company in the graphic arts de 

rtment. For several years he was secretary of th 

ociety of Printers, Boston. Charles Small is to contim 
his work in the same department. 

The Brown Company had a display in a window o 
Hovey’s department store, showing the Solka produc 
“Oncel,” made up into pocketbooks in navy blue, blac 
white, red and brown. 


Book on Patent Law 


Patent Law for Chemists, Engineers and Executives y 
Fred H, Rhodes, Professor of Industrial Chemistry, Gr 
nell University has been published by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York. 

It is a book of 207 pages planned to give men in tedr 
nical and administrative work a bronk, general under 
standing of the law of patents, the requirements for? 
patentable invention and the rights conferred by a Unite 
States Patent. 

Some of the chapter titles indicate the nature of the bot 
Bilan Se Novelty—The Date of Invention—Abandor 
ment—The Form of the Application—Infringement Suit- 
Testing the Validity of a Patent—Rights of 
Employees. ; 

Many patent cases are cited to illustrate the vano® 
chapters. 

A few of the questions answered are—When may 
joint patent be issued?—How much protection does # 
law afford the man who operates his invention 
without patenting it?—-Can a new use for an old substat® 
be patented? 

This book may be obtained through the Book 
ment of the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Industry, 122 East 42nd Street, New York, at $250P 
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Hydrafiner 


Performance— Here are 
two Dilts Hydrafiners prepar- 
ing No. 1 Kraft stock—Each 
Hydrafiner increased produc- 
tion on the paper machine 
ten tons per day. 


Compactness— No other 
refiners in the world could be 
installed in this constricted 
space and give equal results. 


And on high grade coated 
board the Dilts Hydrafiner 
prepares stock better. 


Here is the first installation 
—The second Hydrafiner 
is now installed — Three 
more on order for this 
same mill, 


—_@p1l1ts— 


MACHINE WORKS, Inc. FULTON, N.Y. 
“Your Paper is made in your Beaters—But is it Hydrafined? 
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Philadelphia Paper Market Upswing Continues 


Demand for Practically All Standard Grades of Paper Well Sustained—Paper Stock Section 
Shows No Perceptible Change—Power Plant of Container Corp. of America At Mana- 
yunk Reconstructed——Large, Modern Beater Room Completed 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 18, 1935—Reports in nearly 
all lines of the paper industry in this territory indicate 
that the upswing still maintains. There is, however, no 
5? gga change in the condition of the waste paper 
trade. 

Association Activities 

The March meeting of the Philadelphia Paper and Cord- 
age Association was held as usual in the Rose Room of 
Hotel Adelphia on Friday. The association was very for- 
tunate in securing for this meeting a masterfulspeaker 
in the person of Major W. D. Wilkes, of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce. Major Wilkes has had a ‘wide 
experience and for a number of years was connected with 
the United States Chamber of Commerce. The officers 
of this association are doing all possible to make their meet- 


ings more interesting, and President Harry S. Platt, Phila- 


delphia representative of the Denney Tag Company, stated 
that attention for the present is being concentrated on 
the attendance of the present membership, rather than 
the acquisition of new members. 


Container Corp. Improvements 


The Container Corporation of America, located in Man- 
ayunk, has completed three main projects of their con- 
struction program, namely: reconstruction of boiler plant 
with one additional Riley-Badenhausen boiler of 175,000 
pounds capacity output per hour at 500 pounds pressure, 
also installation of one 6250 KVA General Electric double 
extraction turbine. This power plant remodeling cost 
about $500,000 and is expected to yield the company about 
$150,000 per year in savings. There has also been com- 
pleted a large and thoroughly modern beater room for their 
big 152 inch machine, consisting of one large Shartle 
breaker system complete with junk and rag remoyal, set- 
tling system and screens, and two small auxiliary break- 
ers. The cost of this work has run about $110,000. A 
new steel and brick warehouse with capacity for storing 
about 9000 tons of roll board for their fibre-corrugated 
plant, has just been built. This building is now in com- 
plete operation and will reduce the hitherto unsatisfactory 
handling costs as well as make available a satisfactory 
roll storage ahead of their container plant. 


Japan Paper Co. Changes 

Warwick C. Miller, who for many years has been mana- 
ger of the Philadelphia office of the Japan Paper Com- 
pany, has been to a high executive position 
with the main office of the Japan Paper Company of New 
York. Arrangements were made this week to have the 
Paper House of Pennsylvania take over the entire stock 
together with the employees of the Japan Paper Company, 
which hitherto had been located in the Witherspoon Build- 
ing in Philadelphia, arid become their exclusive distributors 
for the Philadelphia Trading area. 


News of the Trade 


F. A. O'Neill, president of the Paper Manufacturers 
Company, Inc., 5th and Willow streets, who has been so- 
journing in Palm Beach, Florida, has returned, very much 
benefited by his vacation. 


The many friends of Edward A. Keller, vice president in 
charge of sales at Garrett-Buchanan Company, will be 
glad to hear that he is very much improved and is able 
to attend his office for a few hours each day. 

Otto W. Renner, formerly with the H. C Davis Paper 
Company in the Drexel Building, is now associated with 
the J. R. Howarth Paper Company. 

The York Wall and Gilbert Paper mills of York, Pa, 
will resume operations this coming week, necessary repairs 
to machinery having been completed. Both day and night 
shifts formerly employed will be put to work. The mills 
have been closed this past week because of an accident 
which machi 

Scott Paper Company, of Chester, Pa., has declared 
the usual quarterly dividends of $1. 75 on series A pre- 
ferred and $1.50 on series B preferred stocks, payable 
May 1 to stock of record April 17. 


B. C. Pulp and Paper Exports 


Combined exports rst pulp and paper from British Co- 
lumbia during 1934 totalled 345,059 short tons, as com- 
pared with 314,671 short tons in 1933 and 257,593 short 
tons in 1932. Most marked increases were shown in ship- 
ments to China, Eastern Canada, United Kingdom and 
Europe, as well as to Australia. Greatest decline was in 
exports to South America while minor loss was reported in 
figures covering Japanese, West Indian, East Indian, In- 
dian and New Zealand shipments: Figures showing ex- 
ports in pulp and paper classifications arte not yet avail- 
able. 

Comparative total figures for the past three years are: 


Europe (Continent) 
India and East Indies................... 


United Kingdom 
cS es 5586 oo ak este nn ods 130, 77 
West Indies — 203 : 


ee oe eer ee 257,593 


Knowlton Bros. Introduce .“Absorb-It” 


Following several months of experimentation the firm 
of Knowlton Brothers Inc., Watertown, N. Y. has sh 
duced to the trade a new absorbent paper ‘especially adapted 
for kitchen purposes. The company claims that ‘t can 
used in removing excess grease from foods to make them 
crisp besides having other uses. The new product is sell- 
ing under the name of “Absorb-It” and a healthy demand 
has already been created. For a number of years the 
poupees has turned out almost exclusively several 
grade and exceptionally soft papers and very recently # 
member of the firm decided to experiment with sample 

A year of study and research followed before the intro 
duction of the new product. The company is now 
it available to homes in this city before placing it befor 


314,671 345,059 


. the entire country. 
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PAPER MEN OPPOSE RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA 
(Continued from page 13) 


sion of government imposed a duty on any article specified 
in this paragraph, when imported from the United States, 
in excess of the duty herein provided, there shall be im- 
posed upon such article, when imported either directly or 
indirectly from such country, dependency, province, or 
other subdivision of government, a duty equal to that im- 
posed by such country, dependency, province, or other sub- 
division of government on such article imported from the 
United States.” 

On June 2, 1931, Canada increased its duty on imports 
of paperboard from 25 per cent to 35 per cent. The result 
was almost immediately apparent. Our exports to Canada 
in 1931 totaled 21,000 tons. In 1932 the exports, with the 
new high duty in full effect, dropped to less than 12,500 
tons, a falling off of nearly 40 per cent. In addition to 
the increase of duty to 35 per cent, on April 7, 1932, Can- 
ada imposed an excise tax of 3 per cent of the duty paid 
value of all imported merchandise, making the rate on 
unprocessed paperboard 39.05 per cent. Under the pro- 
vision above quoted, the American rate on Canadian board 
became automatically 39.05 per cent. Canada at any mo- 
ment could secure a lower rate of duty on its shipment to 
this country by reducing its rate, and our rate would im- 
mediately drop to a corresponding figure. 

This countervailing provision, so-called, was a normal 
companion process to reciprocal tariffs, by which the 
United States would grant all nations equal privileges in 
the American market, providing they did not discriminate 
against our products. While the Canadian rate against the 


United States was 35 per cent, plus the excise tax, Can- 
ada’s rate to all other papermaking countries was 25 per 
cent. 

When the reciprocal trade agreement act was under con- 
sideration, this industry protested against the proposal to 
repeal this proviso in Paragraph 1402, and was represented 
in a hearing by a Congressional Committee on the pro- 


posed act. Before time could permit even the transcrip- 
tion of the testimony then presented, from the stenographic 
record, Congress passed the reciprocal trade agreement act, 
including the repeal of this countervailing proviso. Im- 
mediately the American duty rate on Canadian paperboard 
dropped to 10 per cent, while the Canadian rate remained 
at 39.05 per cent. 

Import statistics of our Department of Commerce tell 
the story of the result. Imports of all paperboards in 1933 
totaled about 8,500 tons. Imports in 1934, with the reduc- 
tion in effect for only half of the year, leaped to 12,500 
tons. Today, a single Canadian merchant is announcing to 
American buyers that he has for sale 6,000 tons for export 
to the United States at a price of 25 per cent below the 
American price of the competitive paper board, and this 
tonnage from a single dealer is more than twice the entire 
volume of the competitive board imported in 1934. It is 
true that ‘the tells our Canadian paperboard manufacturing 
friends that he has only 3,000 tons to sell, but even that 
figure is greater than the entire imports of this particular 
board in 1934. 

Our protest against this brutal treatment of our Industry 
by Congress refers particularly to the reduction of 75 
per cent of the former duty already in effect on unpro- 
cessed board. 

In the case of processed board, that is boards which 
are lined, laminated or otherwise pana, in the production 
of a paperboard which is not of uniform material through- 


out the sheet, we have a slightly less serious situation. Our. 


duty on such boards is 30 per cent under Paragraph 1415. 
The Canadian duty on such board imported from the 
United States is 35 per cent plus the 3 per cent excise tax. 
Canada, however, grants other paper making nations—all 
papermaking countries but our own—a duty of 25 per 
cent on such paperboards. 

The Canadian attitude toward our paperboard industry 
is such that several large American paperboard companies 
have been forced to transfer to Canada a large part of 
their operations, establishing there factories to produce 
paperboard for the Canadian market, which American mills 
formerly enjoyed. Today, with added labor costs im- 
posed Ht nid mills in the United States, these, as well as 
native Canadian mills, are in a position to export . 
board to this country from mills in Canada, and sicéie-n 
duty rate only one fourth of that imposed on the American 
product if it were exported to Canada. Canada’s right 
to force the development of its own industry by tariff walls 
is granted. We do not admit, however, that our Govern- 
ment should facilitate the increase of unemployment in our 
mills by granting Canadian paperboard producers a lower 
rate of duty than that which protects them in their own 
territory. 

It is for these reasons that the paperboard manufac- 
turing industry of the United States considers repeal of 
the countervailing provision of Act of 1930 entirely un- 
justified. We are not discussing the fact that Canadian 
paperboard is now being sold for export to this country 
at prices less than those prevailing in Canada, for that is a 
problem for other departments of our Government. 

It is for these reasons that the paperboard manufac- 
turing industry believes that it is being moderate in its 
request that the proposed reciprocal tariff agreement make 
the Canadian and American tariff rates on paperboard 
identical. In view of the tariff treatment already given 
our Industry by the reduction of the rate effective prior to 
the enactment of the reciprocal trade agreement act, it is 
unthinkable that any further concessions can be made to 
Canada on this commodity. In such a case we shall see 
the same migration of the paperboard industry to Canada 
which has already ruined the newsprint producing indus- 
try of the United States. 


Other Speakers for the Industry 


Other speakers for the industry made the following 
statements : 

This industry has already appeared at the hearings on 
proposed trade agreements with Sweden and Finland. The 
arguments then made against reductions in duties on papers 
imported from those countries are reemphasized with re- 
gard to Canada, for the further reason that some of the 
existing rates are already too low—so low that the entire 
price floor of the paper industry is unduly lowered—mak- 
ing it increasingly difficult for the American industry to 
pay the high wage rates now imposed upon it under the 
National Recovery Act. 

The American paper industry has already had one bitter 
experience with reciprocal negotiations with Canada. Can- 
ada refused to ratify a reciprocal tariff agreement with the 
United States; but notwithstanding such refusal it gained 
free entry for its newsprint through the one sided ratifica- 
tion by the United States with the result that this in- 
dustry migrated to Canada. 

The story of this development is so well known to tire 
Government and to the public that it need not be 
in detail. The resultant damage was described when this 
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industry was represented at the hearing in November on 
the proposed Swedish agreement. It was repeated a month 
ago at the hearing on the Finnish agreement. ; 

Since the hearing on the proposed agreement with 
Sweden in November, one old American mill producing 
newsprint has ceased all operation—it could not continue 
to operate at an increasing loss. Since that time two other 
mills which were formerly important producers of news- 
print, have ceased production of that grade of paper. 
Since November last, within a comparatively few weeks, 
hundreds of families of American papermakers have been 
added to the roll of unemployed workers. This industry 
is proud of a harmony with its employees unequalled in 
any other t industry. Its mills have continued opera- 
tions at a on for years in order to continue the employ- 
ment of its workers—in the hope of a brighter day ahead. 
This Industry, therefore, protests against any further steps 
to reduce its markets in favor of foreign producers. 

In broad terms, and excluding duty free newsprint and 
duty free pulp, American paper mills would have included 
some 3000 additional employees on their pay rolls in 1934 
had the paper and paperboard imported from Canada been 
produced on this side of the border. And the average pay 
roll for these workers would thave been 50 cents per hour. 
This number of employees have been unemployed on the 
Canadian side of the border producing paper for export to 
this country, at a lower rate of pay, enabling the Canadian 
producers to sell their product in this country at less 
than the American cost of production. 

Some of the divisions of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association which are most directly affected are filing here- 
with as part of this statement separate detailed statements 
of their particular problems. . This introductory statement 
is intended to cover only the general situation. 

One reason that is advanced for the granting of tariff 
favors to Canada is the drop in value of its exports to this 
country compared with 1929. The dollar value of those 
exports fell heavily, but the comparative figures do not 
tell the true story. Newsprint is an important item of 
Canada’s trade with the United States. The value of 
these shipments in 1929 was $132,282,041 and 1934 $68,- 
486,913. However, the decrease in volume of exports of 
this commodity was only from 2,194,582 tons to 1,956,037 
tons. The reduction in volume of imports was less than 
10 per cent, but United States production dropped 31 per 
cent between these same years. The drop in dollar value 
of these imports was almost 50 per cent. And that drop 
in value is responsible for the fact that the Paper Industry 
on this side of the border, producing other and higher 
—— of paper, is today operating aest universally at 
a loss. 

The price of newsprint is the foundation of all paper 
prices. The Canadian newsprint mills, operating at such 
huge losses that there has been a flood of receiverships, 
almost overwhelming the entire Canadian industry, have 
so broken the prices of this grade of paper that the effect 
on other grades of paper made in this country has been 
disastrous. 

The American Paper Industry finds it hard to believe 
that our Government would negotiate any agreement which 
will still further penalize the American paper mills to 
compensate Canadian producers for their senseless policy 
of selling a basic commodity at far below cost. We be- 
lieve we have a right to demand protection against such 
madness. it 

American statistics of production show that American 
mills in February operated at 69.6 per cent of capacity. 
These operating ratios further show that half of the mills 
are operating at not more than 50 per cent of capacity. 
It is common practice in the Paper Industry to regard 70 


per cent as a minimum ratio of operation under which 
the mills can meet operating expenses. In many cases 80 
per cent of capacity is the figure which the mills must 
attain in order to meet expenses, and this is true of the 
groups which have most to fear from Canadian compe- 
tition. 

The February figures quoted show an increase over the 
production ratios of previous months, In other words, the 
Industry seems to be working itself out of the zone of 
losses in which it has operated for five years past. It 
would be a stunning blow to the Industry to have this effort 
to reach a basis on which the operation of the mills can 
meet the pay rolls of the employers without loss nullified 
by a flood of imports from foreign competitors. 

This. Industry in its endeavor to cooperate with the 
National Administration under the Recovery Act is now 
paying wages in these depression times at least equal to 
and in most instances higher than those paid in the days 
of greatest prosperity. This can not continue if foreign 
nations are to be given advantages over the domestic pro- 
ducers by a reduction of duties. The National Industrial 
Recovery Act can not effect recovery if our Administration 
adopts a policy of so reducing duties on competitive mer- 
chandise that any increases in the volume of commodities 
purchased by our people are provided by foreign pro- 
ducers, in countries whose labor rates and costs of pro- 
duction are lower than those imposed on the domestic 
mills by that Act. 

In conclusion this Industry protests with its utmost 
vigor against any foreign trade agreement with Canada 
containing any guarantee which would prevent the invok- 
ing, if necessary, of any of the existing provisions by 
which this Government can restrict undue foreign compe- 
tition. We refer to such provisions of law as the Anti- 
Dumping Act, Section 3 (e) of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, and others of a similar character. Section 
3 (e) of the National Industrial Recovery Act was an as- 
surance by this Administration and Congress that industry 
could safely increase its costs and the Administration 
would protect it against increased imports. Any guar- 
antee against use of that provision would be an act of 
bad faith and one against which this Industry must record 
its opposition. 

Printing Papers 

The American manufacturers of papers covered by the 
provisions of Paragraph 1401 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
are opposed to any reduction in the present rates of duty 
on these papers. The competition in certain of ‘these 
papers now imported from Canada is already such that 
the imported merchandise is setting a price in the United 
States below the domestic cost of production, and to meet 
this condition the rate of duty on these papers should be 
increased. 

American manufacturers are particularly opposed to any 
foreign trade agreement with Canada containing any guar- 
antee which would prevent the invoking, if necessary, of 
any of the existing provisions by which this Government 
can restrict undue foreign competition. We refer to such 
provisions of law as the Anti-Dumping Act, Section 3 (¢) 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act, and others of @ 
similar character. 

The situation involving the production of the papers 
included in Paragraph 1401 of the Tariff Act of 1930 is 
the most serious problem of foreign competition affecting 
the American paper industry today. The competition, pat- 
eam 4 from Canada, and the possibilities of greatly it- 
creased competition constitute a menace to the entire paper 
industry, not alone the grades directly affected. 

The present competition is such that the Code Authority 
established under the National Recovery Administration 
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has authorized the domestic producers of ‘so-called ground- 
wood printing papers to sell many of their products at 80 
per cent of cost. In other Codes of the paper industry 
the provision is that no sales may be made at less than 
cost, except to meet another member’s scheduled price 
which is not below the other member’s cost. 

Pa: ph 1401 is so comprehensive that it covers the 
entire field of printing paper, including many special pa- 
pers, but particularly three chief groups: 

1. Groundwood papers, containing a substantial propor- 
tion of groundwood or mechanical pulp. 

2. Uncoated book papers, chiefly of soda or sulphite 
pulp, with only a minor percentage or no mechanical pulp. 

3. Text paper, a higher grade of book paper, used for 
high grade books and other printing purposes. 

Under the Code organization of the paper industry, 
these chief groups of printing paper are in two separate 
subordinate divisions under the General Code which is 
administered through the Paper Industry Authority, 

The ground wood papers are under the jurisdiction of 
the Ground Wood Paper Division; the uncoated book 
paper and text papers in the Book Paper Division. 

The present tariff rate is equivalent to an ad valorem 
duty on the ordinary book papers of approximately 15 
per cent. On the ground wood papers the rate is equivalent 
to from 15 to 28 per cent, while on the higher grades 
the duty is materially less than 15 per cent. The duty 
rates on these papers are among the lowest duty rates 
imposed in any part of the paper schedule of the existing 
Tariff Act. 

The relationship of printing papers to the tariff involves 
conditions that can not be considered solely from a quan- 
titative relationship of tonnage produced here and imn- 
ported. In no part of the paper industry is the balance 
between foreign and domestic production so delicate. 

A very slight change of the present protective rates 
would serve to transfer the market for this paper from 
United States to Canadian mills. Any reduction in the 
duty, moreover, would apply to Norway, Finland and 
Sweden which are now shipping book papers for delivery 
in this country at less than American cost of production. 

The situation at present is almost a direct parallel to 
that which existed when newsprint was placed on the free 
list. When that happened the newsprint industry moved 
immediately to Canada. No such shift of markets has 
ever been known in any other major American commodity. 
The danger of the same result in the book paper field is 
no figment of imagination. 

In 1910, the United States imported 25,000 tons of 
newsprint from Canada, none from Newfoundland, and 
none from Europe; during that year mills in the United 
States made 1,200,000 tons or 98 per cent of all that 
was consumed in this country. In 1934 the United States 
produced less than in 1910 and supplied only 30 per cent 
of the United States requirements. That is what the re- 
moval of the tariff did in the case of newsprint. If the 
same course is followed in the case of book.and other pa- 
pers, the absence of protection will cause the production 
of these grades to follow newsprint to Canada. We do 
not concede that it is a proper American policy to send 
American dollars to Canada to build up industries oper- 
ated with Canadian labor, in the production of merchan- 
dise to be sold in the United States and which the United 
States is now equipped to produce. 

Today, in Canada, we find a surplus capacity in the 
newsprint mills equal to at least half of the enfire normal 
production of book papers in the United States. The 
highest price at which Canadian newsprint mills are now 
selling newsprint to the United States is about $3 per ton 
less than the cost of production of newsprint in this coun- 
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try. It would be only a matter of a short time to divert 
many of these machines from the production of news- 
print to the manufacture of book papers comparable to 
the standard es made in this country. With some 

es the shift would be little more than a matter of ‘a 
ew hours; and with most of these grades it would be only 
a matter of weeks. 

In view of the history of reciprocity in the newsprint 
industry, the occasion for apprehension of a similar de- 
velopment in the printing paper field is apparent. With a 
lowered duty rate applied to Canadian shipments Canada’s 
idle capacity of 750,000 tons per year could easily, with 
even slight encouragement, be used for the invasion of the 
American market. Furthermore there is idle capacity in 
the United States equal to this tonnage, or greater. 


Groundwood Papers 


With the increased costs of operation in the United 
States under the provisions of the Recovery Act in full 
effect during 1934, Canada’s exports of ground wood pa- 
pers increased, as compared with 1933, a hundred per 
cent, both in dollar value and in quantity. However, the 
selling price in 1934 was at an average of 20 per cent less 
than the prices at which this paper was sold in the United 
States in 1931. Canadian costs did not increase with the 
enforced higher labor costs imposed on the Paper Industry 
in the United States by the Recovery Act, and Canada 
took advantage of this situation to increase its export 
shipments. : 

The competition in the printing paper field was chiefly 
in the lower grades, which ranged in Canadian value from 
$36 to $55 per ton. These papers, sold by the United 
au mills at 80 per cent of cost, are priced at from $45 
to le 

In this discussion of imports, it must be realized that a 
small amount of low priced imported paper is sufficient 
to set the price for the entire American market, This is 
one reason why the imports from Canada have forced the 
American mills to sell at less than cost and meet prices on 
imported paper in an effort to keep domestic mills in 
operation. 

Statistics of imports given by the Department of Com- 
merce include only such papers as importers “enter” as 
dutiable merchandise. These figures do not include the 
large volume of imported paper which is “entered” as 
standard newsprint, duty free, but which the Customs of- 
ficials properly reclassify as dutiable papers. These entries 
represented a large volume of shipments in which an un- 
successful effort was made to evade the vigilance of the 
Customs officials. There are no available records of all 
these shipments but it is certain that in 1934 they totaled 
not less than 4,000,000 pounds as against 5,000,000 pounds 
entered as dutiable. 

Selling their product at 80 per cent of cost, the pro- 
ducers of groundwood printing papers are today operating 
at less than 70 per cent of — At the current prices 
these mills can never operate profitably. At normal prices 
they can not operate profitably at less than 80 per cent of 
capacity. 

Book Papers 

The Book Paper Division is one of the most important 
single groups in the entire American Paper Industry in 
tonnage of product and in value of output. Any disturb- 
ance of its efforts to continue operation under existing 
conditions will have an immediate adverse. effect on the 
entire American Paper Industry. The production of un- 
coated book paper in this country, even in the distressed 
times of 1934 was nearly 1,000,000 tons. Employment 
in these mills is in the neighborhood of 21,000 persons in 
productive labor, not including office, executive, sales and 
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other personnel. The average production in these mills, 
therefore, is about four tons per month per productive 
employee. The paid these oyees total approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 per month, even with the industry oper- 
ating far below normal. The actual operating ratio in 
1934 was approximately 57 per cent of normal capacity 
and only 50 per cent of maximum capacity; although in 
this breach of the industry probably the vast majority of 
mills require at least 70 per cent operation to-break even. 

The book paper mills purchase large quantities of ma- 
terials from other industries whose material prices repre- 
sent chiefly labor. Coal, sulphur, and lime are only part 
of the materials needed in the production of this grade 
of paper. It is safe to assume that for every three work- 
ers employed in the book paper mills, employment is given 
two persons in other industries for raw materials alone. 

The foregoing statement shows that each employee in 
the book paper industry produces fifty tons of paper per 
year. If duties are lowered so that foreign paper sup- 

plants the domestic product to a greater extent than is now 
Ses case, every fifty tons of paper imported will send 
one American employee to the ranks of the unemployed, 
and one average family of five will be impoverished in the 
Paper Industry alone. For every 150 tons of paper im- 
ported, and diverted from American to foreign mills, three 
workmen in an American paper mill, and two in other in- 
dustries will be deprived of employment, thus transferring 
twenty-five persons from self-support to Government 
relief. 

In this consideration of the money expended by the 
paper industry for its raw materials the importance of 
pulp wood must not be overlooked. Tens of thousands of 
small farmers in all paper making sections of the country 
find the Paper Industry their source of winter work, and 
the market for a crop for which payment is made imme- 
diately in cash. Pulp wood is the money crop for these 
farmers, even though their annual cut of pulp wood may 
be only twenty-five or fifty cords. This is true in all 
paper making sections, North, South, West and East. 
Through their sales of pulp wood to the paper mills these 
farmers not only realize a return on the acreage they 
have in uncleared land, but they have also a return for 
winter labor at a time when their farms provide no other 
produce which they can sell. The paper companies have 
great tracts of timber land which they use as a pulp wood 
reserve, but the purchases from farmers total a greater 
number of cords than are cut from their own lands. 

Coal is a typical example of the relationship of paper 
to other industries. A rough rule of thumb computation 
in the industry is that it requires one ton of coal to produce 
one ton of paper. Frequently the requirement is one and 
one-half, or two tons of coal to each ton of paper. Every 
importation of one ton of paper, therefore, means the 
loss to the coal miners of the wages which would be 
earned in producing one or more tons of coal. The same 

rallel can be carried through the entire Paper Industry. 
For j instance, money paid for transportation, of which so 
large a proportion is labor, is another large item, both 
for the dnished paper shipped out of the mill and for the 
inward bound slecient of raw materials. 


Summary 


The ground wood paper industry, making a wide variety 
of cheaper grades eaty ing newsprint, involves 
many millions of dollars of value of product and wages 

id, in addition to the data given for the book paper 
anuy. The situation is somewhat different, however, 
and in some more serious, for there is extensive 
and increasing foreign competition in the grades repre- 
sented by this group. It is in this group that mills have 


been forced by this foreign competition to sell at only 80 
per cent of cost, and this condition cannot continue indefi- 
nitely. Any reduction of duties on papers of this grade 
would destroy this branch of the paper Industry. With 
the present rate of duty averaging less than 20 per cent, 
the lowest rate provided for any paper in the entire paper 
schedule, it is apparent that this group can not survive 
if its foreign competitors are given advantages even 
greater than those they now enjoy. A price of less than 
cost for ground wooed printing papers lowers the floor for 
all higher grades of papers, and while the effect of low 
duties is direct damage to the ground wood group, the 
effect pyramids upward into the higher grades. These are 
recognized grades, one or more, for every $5 per ton 
variance in price. Lowering the price of one grade by 
imports at a low figure has an immediate effect, not only 
in the grade of which the sale is made, but also affects all 
other related grades in the same degree. 


It is for this basic reason, the enforced low price of 
papers of these grades, due to the necessity for meeting 
foreign competition, that there has resulted staggering 
losses in operation in the industry as a whole. 


A proper adjustment of the duty rate on printing papers 
would increase the rate to an extent that would permit 
the domestic producers of ground wood papers to sell 
their product at better than 80 per cent of cost, and would 
help the makers of the higher grades to secure a price 
for their product commensurate with the cost of produc- 
tion. 

The ground wood paper meneiictacers can not continue 
indefinitely to operate at a loss. They must either receive 
a fair price for their product or cease operation and allow 
their employees to be fed from the nation’s purse. 


Wood Pulp 


Imported wood pulp is such an important factor in the 
production of paper in this country that the imports of 
such pulp from Canada must be considered in the nego- 
tiation of the proposed reciprocal trade agreement. 

The pulp industry of the United States asks that no 
provision as to pulp be inserted in the proposed trade 
agreement with Canada, either the granting of any further 
protection to the domestic producers than is provided in 
this country’s present laws, or any modification of those 
existing provisions of law. 

Inasmuch as pulp is now on the free list, the negotiation 
of an agreement with Canada can not transfer, under the 
terms of the law, this commodity from the free to the 
dutiable list. Also, international relations between the 
foreign pulp producers and the American producers of 
both pulp and paper are on a friendly basis which we all 
hope will not be disturbed. 

Because of this present situation, we do not even con- 
sider asking at this time for any imposition of a quota on 
foreign shipments of this commodity to this country, and 
we ask no other limitations on imports of this material. 
On the contrary, we are anxious that the present status 
be maintained, and that nothing be written into this treaty 
which would impair the maintenance of the present situa- 
tion. 

While American relations with foreign nations as to 
pulp exports are now uniformly on an excellent com- 
mercial footing, and while the leaders of the pulp industry 
in most foreign countries are equally desirous with out- 
selves to continue the present situation, there is always 
the possibility of efforts to disturb the delicate balance 
which now exists by producers who are less far-secing. 

For this reason, we believe it would be of mutual ad- 
vantage to both Canada and the United States to write n° 


language into the proposed agreement which would pre- 
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vent the exercise by the President of authority now given 
under existing law to prevent any change in present con- 
ditions. As a means to this end, we believe that the pro- 
posed treaty should make no mention of pulp, and this 
would automatically leave the President free to act, if de- 
vclopments required, by application of the Anti-Dumping 
Act, the provisions as to foreign competition in the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, or to utilize any of the 
recognized provisions in existing statutes to prevent unfair 
foreign competition. No need for any such action is now 
apparent. Should the need arise from any cause, the 
United States should not be deprived of the opportunity 
to take such action by any pledges made at this time. 
Specialty Boards 

Manufacturers of various paperboards, other than box 
boards, feel that the passage of the Reciprocal Trade Act 
reducing the duty rate on Canadian shipments from 39 
per cent to 10 per cent was a gross injustice. 

These manufacturers ask that the Canadian rate on 
these products be reduced to the rate levied by the United 
States on competitive products. They further ask that no 
pledges or guarantees be given in the proposed reciprocal 
trade agreement which will prevent further relief being 
secured under existing laws, such as the Anti-Dumping 
Act and Section 3 (e) of the National Recovery Act. 

When the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act was passed, 
Congress acted so hurriedly that the testimony given at a 
Congressional Committee hearing had not been made avail- 
able to those voting on the measure. At this Congres- 


sional Committee hearing representatives of the American 
paperboard manufacturers pointed out in precise terms the 
conditions which would result. from the enactment of the 
measure. What was then foretold has now happened. 


At that hearing it was shown that the bill provided 
for the repeal of the proviso in Paragraph 1402, reading: 

“If any country, dependency, province, or other sub- 
division of government imposes a duty on any article spec- 
ified in this paragraph, when imported from the United 
States, in excess of the duty herein provided, there shall 
be imposed upon such article, when imported either directly 
or indirectly from such cotmtry, dépendency, province, or 
other subdivision of government, a duty equal to that im- 
posed by such country, dependency, province, or other 
subdivision of government on such article imported from 
the United States.” 

Two groups were affected by this action: First, the 
manufacturers of box board and similar types of paper- 
board included in the National Paperboard Association ; 
second, the manufacturers of specialty boards, such as 
pulpboard, leather board, imitation leatherboard, fibre 
board and trunk board. This statement is presented in 
behalf of the second group. 

The repeal of the countervailing proviso of Paragraph 
1402 is working havoc in the American market. Canada 
imposes a duty of 35 per cent plus an excise tax of 3 per 
cent on the duty paid value of such boards. The rate 
in Paragraph 1402 was basically 10 per cent, but by the 
countervailing provision Canadian board was subject to the 
same duty that Canada imposes upon the American prod- 
uct. This was a normal and proper provision to counter- 
act the discrimination exercised by Canada against the 
Uniicd States, as compared with the duty rate of 30 per 
cent on such products imported into Canada from other 
coun ries, 

W'th the enactment of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Act, however, the American rate on the Canadian product 
was reduced 75 per cent, automatically, to the rate of 
10 per cent. Canada’s rate remained 39.05 per cent. 

The outcome has been an increasingly serious develop- 
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ment of Canadian sales in the United States. Specific in- 
stances of these developments are given in extracts from 
reports by American producers: 

Manufacturer “A”—“For thirty years we have exported 
more or less board into Canada, up to about two years 
ago (when the Canadian duty was increased) since which 
time we have exported none. The market for leatherboard 
in Canada is less than the capacity of the Canadian mills 
so that it would be more likely that the Canadian mills 
would seek business here than that the American mills 
would seek business in Canada.” This manufacturer adds 
that Canadian mills have no source of raw material, and 
outbid American mills for leather waste which, with a 
lower labor cost, is made into leatherboard and shipped 
back to the American market at less than the American 
prices. 

Manufacturer “B’—‘‘In former years Canada was a 
large consumer of leatherboard made by the American 
mills but this market has now been entirely lost. If the 
costs of the American mills are further increased under the 
N.R.A. (which has happened since this report was made) 
Canadian board will be shipped into this country. True 
reciprocity would mean an equalization of rates.” 

Manufacturer “C”—‘‘Said customer will probably re- 
quire four carloads less of the domestic board during 1935 
than it used during 1934, through the purchase of board 
from ——————— a Canadian manufacturer. The loss of 
this consumption will mean a decrease in the gross business 
of this company of not less than $8,500 during 1935, of 
which at least $2,800 represents the cost of direct labor 
which would have been paid American citizens. A sub- 
stantial part of the balance represents indirect labor and 
transportation and raw materials. Affiant believes that 
most if not all of the other sixteen American manufac- 
turers of fibre board will lose orders in a proportionate 
amount.” The loss of the single order referred to in this 
statement involves a larger sum than Canada’s total ex- 
ports of this type of board in 1934. 


The manufacturers in the United States believe that 
the present rate of duty on this and similar boards will 
result in a loss of occupation by American workmen... The 
Canadian labor rates in producing this merchandise are 
from 30 to 40 per cent below those paid in the American 
mills, and labor is an unusually high proportion of the cost 
of production of leather and fibre boards. 


Vegetable Parchment 


The American manufacturers of Vegetable Parchment 
believe that in view of the reduction of the duty on this 
commodity in the recently concluded trade agreement with 
Belgium, efforts should be made to secure a reduction in 
the duty rate on exports of this commodity into Canada. 
At least, the United States mills should be granted the 
same rate of duty that is given to the Belgian producers 
of this commodity. 

The Belgian trade agreement recently signed so re- 
duces the duty on imports of Belgian Parchment that it 
can be delivered in the United States at less than the 
American cost of production. The Belgian product, fur- 
thermore, is the highest quality made in any European 
country, and under present conditions Belgian Parchment 
is admitted into Canada at 30 per cent, as compared with 
a discrimination against the American Parchment. Under 
the rate of duty fixed in the Belgian trade agreement, 
Canadian Vegetable Parchment is dutiable upon entry into 
the United States at about 25 per cent. The Canadian rate 
is 35 per cent plus 3 per cent excise tax. The producers 
in the United States should have the same rate as is levied 
against the competitive Belgian product, if not the lower 
rate applied by the United States on the imported product. 


Rates on Paper to New Orleans 


[rRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 18, 1935—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has reconsidered a former deci- 
sion of its in connection with paper and paper articles 
rates from Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, and Canada 
to New Orleans, La. In this regard the Commission in 
its new report says: 

“1, On further consideration, relief from the long and 
short haul provision of Section 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act in rates on paper and paper articles, in car- 
loads, from points in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, 
and Canada, to New Orleans, La., authorized, modified to 
the extent of excluding paper and paper articles, other 
than newsprint paper. 

“2. Authority to establish and maintain rates on nap- 
kin paper, in carloads from the same origins to New 
Orleans, without observing the long and short haul provi- 
sion of Section 4, denied.” 

The Commission has also rendered a decision in the 
case of the Wisconsin Paper & Pulp Manufacturers’ Traf- 
fic Association against the Ann Arbor Railroad Company, 
in which it says in part: 

“Applicable rates for the transportation of printing and 
wrapping paper, including other paper articles grouped 
therewith, in carloads, for transportation from manufac- 
turing locations in Wisconsin and Michigan, to destina- 


tions in official territory, not proven by the evidence to 
be unreasonable.” 


New Book on Colloid Chemistry 


_A feature of the recent annual meeting of the Tech- 
nical Association was a lecture given by Prof. A. W. 
Thomas of Columbia University on “Solutions of Basic 
Salts of Aluminum.” Prof. Thomas has written a book on 
“Colloid Chemistry” which has been published by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. It has 512 
pages and is included in the International Chemical Series 
of the publisher. 


In this book, the attempt has been made to treat col- 
loidal dispersions from the standpoint of crystalloidal 
chemistry. It is easier to consider inorganic dispersions 
from the physical angle but the author feels that such a 
treatment is inadequate unless supplemented by considera- 
tions of the chemical nature of the constituents. 

Hes book is written for those who are familiar with 
elementary ‘inorganic, organic and physical chemistry. 
Some of the chapter titles are as follows: Clouds sad 
Smokes; Optics-Braurian Movement; Liquid Disperse 
Systems ; Dialysis and Ultrafiltration ; Preparation of Col- 
loidal Solutions ; The Nature of Micelles; Wetting; Sorp- 
tion; Foams; Emulsions; Gels and Jellies; and rbohy- 
drate Colloids. 

The book may be obtained through the Book Department 
of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry, 122 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y., at $4.00 
per copy. 


W. J. McChesney Goes with Missisquoi Corp. 


It is announced that W. J. McChesney, formerly with 
the Mohawk Paper Mills, Inc., of Cohoes, N. Y., is now 


connected with the Missisquoi Corporation, of Sheldong 
Springs, Vt., at their New Offices at 41 Park Row. 
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Sweden Increases Pulp Production 
Preliminary estimates 6f chemical-pulp production in 


Sweden during the year past indicate an average increase 
in output of 12.8 per cent. Relatively the largest increases 
occurred in the production of unbleached sulphite and sul- 
phate pulps. The 1934 output of the latter was partially 
restricted due to the fact that the curtailment agreed on in 
1933 was in a certain degree postponed and was not in 
full operation until 1934. It was announced at the end of 
December that the restriction of sulphite pulp production 
through the SPS (Sulphite Pulp Suppliers) agreement 
would be continued through 1935, and it was thought that 
the present rate of output to consumption could be ex- 
pected to create a stable market. Advance sales for 1935 
delivery were about 50,000 tons less than that which had 
been disposed of at the end of 1933. Production of me- 
chanical groundwood during 1934 was curtailed by 50,000 
to 60,000 tons (metric tons of 2,205 pounds) owing to 
the severe water shortage during the earlier part of the 
year. By the end of November the 1934 production was 
practically sold out, and by the end of December between 
60 and 70 per cent of the 1935 production had been dis- 
posed of. Several large orders were also reported as 
placed for 1936 production. 


John F. Burke Reelected Union Head 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hupson Fats, N. Y., March 18—John F. Burke, of 
this village, was re-elected president of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
at the bi-annual convention held last week at Buffalo. 
Among those elected vice-presidents were Morris LaBelle, 
Ottawa, Ont.; Herbert W. Sullivan, Worcester, Mass. ; 
John Sherman, Port Angelus, Wash.; Jesse W. Taylor, 
Stephen A. Stevens, Thorold, Ont.; Raymond Richards, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. Bert Doody, of Palmer, N. Y., 
was elected treasurer and George C. Brooks, of Franklin, 
N. H., auditor. A resolution calling for an increase in the 
salary of the president from $4, to” $5,500 was de- 
feated as was also a resolution endorsing formation of 
a labor party. Delegates voted in favor of a general in- 
crease in wages of 7 cents an hour on the grounds that 
living costs are rising rapidly in all sections of the coun- 
try. Endorsement of the thirty-hour-weekly program of 
the Federation of Labor was given while the delegates 
voted support in the fight for old age pensions and un- 
employment insurance. 


Reading Forms Research Department 


At the sales convention of the Reading Iron Company 
held recently at Reading, Pa., the company announced the 
formation of a Commercial Research Department, com- 
posed of skilled technicians of the highest caliber, whose 
services are available, without charge, to the man who 
wants to be sure of putting the right pipe in the right 

lace. 

x Officials of the company voiced the conviction that their 
organization is entering upon a new era of growth and 
development. In support of their belief, they pointed out 
that the Reading Iron Company has already found it nec- 
essary to enlarge its sales staff, adding important “key 
men to take care of the increased demand for Reading 
Genuine Puddled Wrought Iron products. 

This view of the future was borne out by B. C. Forbes, 
famous economist and editor, who, speaking at one of the 
noon meetings of the convention, complimented the Read- 
ing Iron Company on its aggressive preparations for a 
substantial upturn in business. 
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May Drop Some Paper Codes 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 18, 1935—A list of 286 
NRA codes was laid before the Senate Finance Committee 
last week by Donald R. Richberg, executive director of the 
National Emergency Council, as among those that should 
be dropped. The list includes all codes for industries em- 
ploying fewer than ten thousand persons, and also thirteen 
service codes. 

A further list bringing the total of 550. is still in prep- 
aration, accurate figures on employment in these industries 
being not yet available. 

Among the codes which Mr. Richberg recommends to 
be dropped are the following: 

Newsprint, Waxed Paper, Waterproof Paper, Paper 
Bag, Envelope, Glazed and Fancy Paper, Paper Container, 
Expanding and Specialty Paper Products, Fiber Can and 
Tube, Fluted, Cup, Pan Liner and Lace Paper, Gummed 
Label and Embossed Seal, Looseleaf and Blank Book, 
Paper Drinking Cup and Round Nesting Paper Food, 
Paper Disc Milk Bottle Cap, Paper Stationery and Tablet, 
Photographic. Mount, Sanitary Napkin and Cleansing Tis- 
sue, and Tag; also Paper-Making Machine Builders, 
Papermakers Felt, China Clay Products, Tale and Soap- 
stone and Cordage and Twine. 


Paper and Pulp Authority Submits Code 
Amendment 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Mar. 20—The Code Authority for 
the paper and pulp industry, it has been announced, has 
submitted for NRA approval a proposal to revise the 
present provision in the code known as Amendment No. 
2, which makes mandatory upon industry members the 
payment of code assessments. The provision also em- 
powers the Code Authority to collect code assessments 
and make expenditures called for under the budget. 

The proposed revision is merely of a clarifying nature, 
with certain minor changes in phraseology. 

Suggestions or objections concerning the proposal, 
copies of which are available at NRA headquarters in 
Washington, may be submitted to Deputy Administrator 
W. J. Brown before April 3. 


To Reopen Turners Falls Mill 


TuRNERS Fats, Mass., March 19, 1935—Local mill of- 
ficials have received word that the International Paper 
Company is to reopen its mill here March 20. A crew of 

men are already at work preparing for the opening. 

James M. Murray, of the New York office of the com- 
pany is here to direct the opening of the plant. Franklin 
L, Darrell is local manager. Two of the three paper ma- 
chines are to be started first, but whether the third machine 
will start depends upon orders. About 110 employees are 
needed with two machines running and 160 with all three 
running. 


Collins Mfg. Co, Continues Unchanged 


In order that its many customers and friends may be 
ory advised, the Collins Manufacturing Company, 

orth Wilbraham, Mass., formally announces that, de- 
Spite recent rumors to the contrary, the company will 
continue to operate, develop, and expand its sales and ad- 
vertising sales program with the sales personnel intact. 
_ James Fitzgerald, who has been promoted to the super- 
intendency of the Collins Manufacturing Company, has 
been with the company for two years as assistant super- 
intendent, Mr. Fitzgerald has been identified with the 


manufacture of fine paper for about fifteen years. 
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Martin Cantine Dead 


Krincston, N. Y., March 19, 1935.—Martin Cantine, 
aged 69, president of the Martin Cantine Comparty, weil 
known manufacturers of coated papers and president of 
the Tissue Company, tissue paper manufacturers, both of 
Saugerties, N. Y., died in the Kingston Hospital, March 
17, after a brief illness of pneumonia. 

Mr. Cantine was born in Saugerties, 69 years ago, a son 
of Peter Cantine, and a descendant of early Huguenot and 
Holland Dutch settlers of Marbletown in Ulster County. 
He fotnced his paper manufacturing business in 1888, 
when he was 22 years of age. 

Mr. Cantine was a former mayor of Saugerties and had 
been a Republican presidential elector from 1908 to 1932. 
He was a member of the Holland Society of New York, 
the Huguenot Society, the Kingston Club, the National 
Republican Club and the Ulster County Society. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Anna Potts Cantine; 
a sister, Mrs. Lydia Cantine French; a son, Holley Rudd 
Cantine, of Saugerties, and a daughter, Frances tine, 
of New York. ; 

Funeral services will be held Wednesday afternoon in 
the Dutch Reformed Church at Saugerties, and burial will 
be in the family plot. 


Coast Paper Men Return from Orient 
[rRom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Vancouver, B. C., March 9, 1935—H. C. Pim, foreign 
sales representative of the Pacific Mills Limited, Van- 
couver and Ocean Falls, B. C., and W. Barclay, sales 
manager for the Powell River Company, recently returned 
to B. C. from a three months trip to the Orient in the 
interests of their companies. Both men left Vancouver 
on the same boat and returned together on the Empress 
of Japan, and while their routes did not entirely overlap, 
they worked to a certain extent co-operatively in various 
territories. Their visits were largely intended. as gestures 
of good will with a view to cementing the friendship of 
customers already patrons of their companies. 

A steady and increasing market for Canadian newsprint 
exists in both China and Japan, and especially in the latter 
country, according to Mr. Pim. Only 250,000 tons of 
newsprint is produced annually in Japan, so that the mar- 
ket for newsprint there is greatly in excess of domestic 
production. 

Personal visits of Canadian business men to the East 
will do much to build up friendly relationships between 
Canada and the Orient, according to Mr. Pim and Mr. 
Barclay. They believe that this is the only possible way 
to develop business with the East. 


Howard Bond, Strong As a Bear 


Under the title of “Strong As a Bear,” the Howard 
Paper Company, of Urbana, Ohio, is sending out an un- 
usually effective and attractive sample book of Howard 
bonds. An announcement accompanying the sample states 
that “Howard bond’s unusual strength and remarkable 
whiter-than-snow color are the result of twenty-one years’ 
experience, skilled workmanship, expertly chosen paper 
making facilities and an abundance of pure artesian well 
water. Add to these, proven performance and all-around 
utility, and Howard bond stands out preeminently as the 
paper for a multitude of uses. 

“Howard bond is available in fourteen attractive and 
easily discernible colors, six distinctive finishes, with en- 
velopes to match. It is made in all standard weights and 
sizes.” 
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A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Birmingham Paper Com- 
pany, 2101 Fifth avenue South, manufacturer of envelopes 
and kindred paper specialties, has approved plans for ex- 
pansion in paper converting plant, with installation of ad- 
ditional equipment to double approximately the present 
plant capacity. Cost close to $25,000, with machinery. 
T. Marcus McClennan is vice-president. 

Everett, Wash.—The Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany, Pulp Division, Tacoma Building, Tacoma, Wash., 
plans extensions and improvements in steam-operated elec- 
tric power plant at Mill A, Everett, including installation 
of new equipment for increased capacity. Work will be 
carried out in connection with new mill unit for produc- 
tion of unbleached sulphite pulp, recently referred to in 
these columns, on which work is scheduled to proceed at 
once. Pulp mill will be equipped for initial capacity of 
about 150 tons per day, and will be located on the river 
front at Everett. 

Salem, Mass.—The Philbrick Paper Company, 75 
Washington street, is planning construction of new two- 
story and basement building on Bridge street, to be used 
for storage and distributing service. Cost reported. close 
to $30,000, with equipment. Proposed to begin work in 
near future. 

Napanoch, N. Y.—The Rondout Paper Mills, Inc., 
has been chartered under state laws with capital of $100,- 
000, to take over company of same name, which recently 
filed notice of dissolution, with local mill for the produc- 
tion of tissue, crepe and kindred paper products. New 
organization will continue operation of mill, as in the past. 
The incorporators are identified with Kelly & Co., Inc., 
215 Wilson avenue, Newark, N. J., paper products and 
paper manufacturers’ supplies, including E. C. Kelly and 
J. E. Sheil. 

St. Marys, Ohio—The Auglaize Box Board Company, 
manufacturer of container board products, paperboard 
specialties, etc., has engaged Edward T. Turner, 228 Cen- 
tral avenue, Dayton, Ohio, consulting engineer, to make 
surveys and estimates of cost for proposed extensions and 
improvements in power house at mill recently referred to 
in these columns. It is proposed to install new boiler and 
other equipment for increased capacity. George M. Fis- 
sel is secretary. 

New York, N. Y.—The Simplex Package Corporation 
has been organized with capital of 200° shares of stock, 
no par value, and plans operation of local plant for the 
manufacture of paper plates, paper cups and allied paper 
products. Incorporators of new company include I. F. 
Black, 79 West Ninety-second street, New York: and M. 
E. Grim, 145 Richmond Valley road, Tottenville, S. I. 

Jacksonville, Fla—The Union Bag and Paper Corpo- 


ration, Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y., and City 
Commission and Board of Duval County Commissioners, 
Jacksonville, have concluded arrangements with Seaboari 
Air Line Railroad Company, Jacksonville, for construction 
of branch line to Dames Point, Eastport district, site of 
proposed new pulp and paper mill, and converting plant 
of first noted company, recently referred to in these col- 
umns. Work on railroad line will begin at once, and is 
reported to cost about $150,000. Likewise, work is sched- 
uled to begin soon on new multi-unit paper mill noted, re- 
ported to cost over $3,000,000, with machinery. It is un- 
derstood that arrangements for site between company and 
municipal and county officials have been concluded, cover- 
ing tract of about 1,200 acres of land, with waterfront 
facilities. 


Troy, Ohio—The Gummed Products Company, man- 
ufacturer of gummed paper tape and allied paper special- 
ties, is awarding miscellaneous contracts for new plant 
addition, lately noted in these columns, comprising elec- 
trical work to the Archiable Electric Company, and plumb- 
ing and heating to the H. J. Osterfeld Company, Troy. 
Also, awards are being made for certain equipment, in- 
cluding stokers to be furnished by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
boilers to the Henry Vogt Machine Company, Louisville, 
Ky.; and contract for elevator equipment to the Warner 
Elevator Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Work will include a new one-story mill, totaling 50,000 
square feet floor space, and power house, with cost esti- 
mated in excess of $200,000. John H. Deekin, Times- 
Star Building, Cincinnati, is architect. 


Buenos Aires, Argentina—The du Pont Rayon (.m- 
pany, Inc., 350 Fifth avenue, New York, N. Y., manv- 
facturer of viscose rayon products, a subsidiary of F. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., has 
formed a new subsidiary organization under the name of 
Ducilo, S. A. Productora de Rayon, to manufacture similar 
products in South America. A substantial interest in new 
company will be held by Comptoir des Textiles Artificielles, 
Ltd., Paris, France, likewise manufacturer of viscose rayon 
products. A site is being secured near Buenos Aires for a 
large mill, comprising group of one and multi-story units, 
with power house, machine shop and other mechanical 
structures. New plant will be equipped to give emp!oy- 
meént to about 1,000 persons for initial operations and is 
reported to cost over $2,000,000, with machinery. It is 
proposed to begin work at an early date. 


New Companies, Etc. 


Cleveland, Ohio—The Service Paper Corporation has 
been incorporated with capital of $25,000, to manufacture 
and deal in paper products of various kinds. The incor 
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poritors are A. H. and M. E. Ganger, East Ohio Gas 
Buiiding, Cleveland. 

Hickory, N. C.—The Piedmont Paper Company, Inc., 
has been chartered with capital of $10,000, to deal in paper 
gools of different kinds. The incorporators are Alex- 
ander George and Louis Schenck, both of Hickory. 

New York, N. ¥.—The Oversea Paper Corporation 
has been organized with capital of $20,000, to deal in 
paper products of various kinds. New company is repre- 
sented by Garfield & Seligson, 285 Madison avenue, New 
York, attorneys. 

New York, N. Y.—The Handi Resilient Slip-Stitch- 
ing Process, Inc., has been incorporated with capital of 
100 shares of stock, no par valte, to deal in pulp, fiber, 
cellulose and allied products. The incorporators are Sid- 
ney Spier, 328 Ocean parkway, Brooklyn. N. Y.; and Mel- 
ville Lyman, 315 East 88th street, New York. 

Boston, Mass.—The Martin Banknote Company has 
been incorporated with capital of $100,000, to manufac- 
ture and deal in paper specialties for banknote and kindred 
purposes. Charles M. Clark, Jr., is president ; and George 
R. Shaw, 2d., 141 West Second street, South Boston, treas- 
urer and representative. 

Joliet, Ii.—The Continental Wall Paper Mills, Inc., 
has filed notice of company dissolution under state laws. 

New York, N. Y.—Newman & Biggio, Inc., has been 
incorporated with capital of $20,000, to manufacture and 
deal in paper converted products for commercial service, 
ruled papers, etc. The incorporators are Joseph M. New- 
man, 2081 Cruger avenue, Bronx, New York; and Robert 

siggio, 123 84th street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Seven Paper Mills Have Perfect Record 


Seven out of twenty-seven pulp and paper mills com- 
panies established perfect records in a no-accident contest 
recently conducted by the Employers Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company of Wausau, Wis. The contest in- 
cluded 1189 employers, representing more than 50 indus- 
tries in ten states. Workers in pulp and paper mills com- 
panies competed during the six month period from July 1 
to December 31 in an effort to reduce accidents in their 
operations, 

The pulp and paper mills companies were grouped ac- 
cording to the man-hours worked during the contest 
period. Final standings of the contestants were deter- 
mined by the accident frequency which is the number 
of accidents per million man-hours worked. Workers 
in the twenty-seven pulp and paper mills companies put 
in 7,258,365 man-hours and two hundred thirty-nine 
accidents occurred giving this group a final frequency 
of 32.9 accidents per million man-hours. 

All those with perfect records and winners in each 
group were awarded plaques or certificates in recognition 
of their achievement. Both employers and employees of 
the competing establishments are enthusiastic over their 
safet. records and are competing in another contest during 
the first six months of 1935. 


Albert Paper Box Co. To Move 


Th Albert Paper Box Company, Inc., now at 142 
Harrison Place, Brooklyn, announces its removal to Front 
and Main streets about April 1. Its new location will 
Provide greatly increased plant facilities. ; 

he company will continue its sales policy of seekin 
to serve trade efficiently under its officers: A. L. Fogel 
presiient and treasurer; G. J. Dubey, vice-president; A. 
Fogel, secretary. 
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Bids and Awards for Government Paper 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincron, D. C., March 20, 1935—The Government 
Printing Office has announced the following paper awards 
for paper purchased on the open market, John F. Post 
will furnish 61,200 pounds (600,000 sheets) of 28x34 
white sulphite bond paper at 6.06 cents per pound and Bar- 
ton, Duer & Koch Paper Company will furnish 5,940 
pounds (30,000 sheets) of 32x42 buff English finish book 
paper at 5.65 cents per pound. Bids for these items were 
received on March 6. 

The Whitaker Paper Company will furnish 2,444 pounds 
(51,000 sheets) of 2914x31, 50 per cent rag white mani- 
fold paper at 16 cents per pound, bids for which were re- 
ceived on March 4. 

The Printing Office has received the following bids for 
24,400 pounds of 50 per cent rag colored index: at 13.96 
cents per pound, Walker, Goulard Plehn Company, 
Whiting Paper Company and Mathers-Lamm Paper Com- 
pany ; at 11.866 cents, Marquette Paper Company, George 
W. Millar & Company, and Aetna Paper Company. 

For 2,000 pounds of 50 per cent rag, blue laid cover 
paper at 13.09 cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 
Reading Paper Mills Inc., and Mathers-Lamm Paper Com- 
pany. 

For 5,000 pounds of sulphite manila paper; Old Do- 
minion Paper Company, at 5.15 cents. 

For 300,000 pounds of manila calendered tag board, Bar- 
ton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, at 7 cents. 

For 3,239 pounds of white bond paper, R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company, at 14.43 cents; Whitaker Paper Com- 
pany, 12.2655 cents; and Aetna Paper Company, 12.2655 
cents. 


Otsego Falls Paper Mill Starts 
KatamMazoo, Mich., March 18, 1935.—The latest addi- 


tion to paper manufacturing operations in this district, 
is the Otsego Falls Paper Mill, Inc., at Otsego, Mich. 

The company has leased the Number 1 Bardeen plant 
from the Allied Paper Mills, of Kalamazoo. and started 
production in February. They are making straw board 
for corrugated and report a good demand for their prod- 
uct, in fact they are unable to keep up with orders re- 
ceived. Forty-five men are at present employed and this 
number is expected to be doubled when the plant is operat-- 
ing at capacity. 

The Bardeen plant has been idle for three and one- 
half years since the Allied Paper Mills abandoned opera- 
tions there. The equipment consists of two Beloit Four- 
driniers, with 84-inch and 96-inch trim; nine beaters and 
two jordans. 

D. H. Greene is president of the Otsego Falls Paper 
Mill and H. J. Finder is secretary and treasurer. These 
gentlemen also operate the Prairie State Paper Mill at 
Joliet, Il. J. B. Watters is general superintendent, and 
Mr. Moran who was formerly with the Central Paper 
Company at Muskegon, Mich., is production superin- 
tendent. 


Dwight Stocker Made Vice President 


Detroit, Mich., March 18, 1935—At a recent meeting 
of the board of directors of the Detroit Sulphite Pulp 
and Paper Company, Dwight Stocker, for several years 
connected with the Detroit Sulphite Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany and recently assistant to the president, was ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of production. 
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BUSINESS SHOWS GAINS UP TO 30 PER 
CENT IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 


Business is improving. Substantial gains in many lines 
from satisfactory up to 30 per cent as compared with a 
year ago were made during January and February. This 
report is based on the poll of the Business Advisory and 
Planning Council which consists of fifty-two members and 
represents practically every phase of trade and industry. 

The Council, which convenes regularly in Washington 
to discuss the administration’s policies and practices and 
to offer counsel on business affairs, includes many of the 
foremost industrial and financial leaders. H. P. Kendall, 
chairman of the Council, stated that three-fourths of the 
members attended the monthly meeting of the Council 
last week and told of increases in business volume or profit 
‘or both thus far this year. In a statement for this Council 
Mr. Kendall said :—- 

“In the periods of rapid change in the first stages of 
recovery the public mind is apt to become so confused with 
immediate issues of detail and week-to-week industrial 
Swings as to miss opportunity to judge progress or to stop 
to reanalyze underlying fundamentals. 

“It is significant to note the results of a poll of the at- 
tending members of the council taken at the close of our 
monthly meeting, March 4, 1935. 

“These men represented companies forming a cross-sec- 
tion of most types of American industry. Three-quarters 
of them reported increases in volume and/or profit varying 
from ‘satisfactory’ to ‘30 per cent’ in 1935 as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1934. 

“Those reporting no gains or decreases were confined 
to companies connected with the heavy industries, rail- 
roads, cotton and some milling products. The enlarged 
government housing program will be an effective aid to 


the heavy industries and through them to transportation 
and the consumers goods sector. 

“We have believed this progress was possible; we have 
hoped to see it realized. It is cheering to have it made 
a matter of record. 

“After all, judgment on recorded performance is sounder 
than the sum of all the theories and opinions put forward 
as fears for the future or panaceas for past mistakes. 

“No thinking man today will question the soundness of 
the American dollar in either our own or in world mar- 
kets. Based on its present gold value it is as sound a cur- 
rency as exists today. 

“No thinking man will question the present security of 
our credit structure, and certainly no one will question 
the fact of our abundance of natural resources. 

“Regarding government expenditures for public works 
and relief, far more important than arguments as to 
whether the sum shall be any of the particular figures that 
have been mentioned is the problem of proper organiza- 
tion and the choice of projects to insure the greatest pos- 
sible advance toward our objectives. 

“A consistent cooperative effort, freed from partisan 
chiseling, either industrial, labor or political, toward the 
re-employment of effective workers in the regular chan- 
nels of industry, keeping reform constructive for the pub- 
lic good without destroying the necessary good with the 
bad, can have no other result than acceleration of the 
progress that has already been made since March 3, 1933.” 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN PAPER RESEARCH AT 
THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


Important advances have been made during the past 
year by the National Bureau of Standards in the field of 
standardization of paper and paper-making. 

Considerable progress was made in the development of 
paper testing standards, which is done in cooperation with 
the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 
Under the direction of B. W. Scribner, a member of the 
Bureau staff, the association’s Paper Testing Committee 
completed the revision of the association’s standard meth- 
ods for amount of mineral coating, sampling, conditioning, 
basis weight, tearing strength, and opacity, and completed 
additional standards for acid-soluble iron, pH of paper 
extracts and amount of arsenic. Progress was made in 
the revision of the other association standards for testing 
strength, thickness, bulk and fiber composition and in the 
development of methods for grease resistance, water per- 
meability, and printing properties. Accomplishments in the 
bureau’s researches consisted of the development by F. T. 
Carson, of several improved paper testing devices inc! uding 
a precise instrument for testing air-permeability ; improve 
ment of the TAPPI method for opacity, and development 
of opacity standards for calibration of opacity testing i- 
struments, by D. B, Judd; and development of instruments 
for various reflection measurements by R. S, Hunter. 

The usual attention was given to properties of papets. 
With the assistance of a fund established with the Litho 
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graphic Technical Foundation by three paper manufac- 
turers, additional information was obtained, by C. G. 
Weber and M. N. V. Geib, on the relation of the prop- 
erties of offset lithographic papers to their printing quali- 
ties. Previous work indicated that improved register of 
successve color prints was obtained with minimum hydra- 
ton of paper fiber and with as many fibers as possible lying 
in the machine direction of the paper, and further work 
confirmed these findings. Also, considerable improvement 
in register was obtained when the papers were conditioned 
in a higher atmospheric humidity than that of the press 
room, because the moisture lost by the papers during the 
printing balanced that taken up by them from the wet 
printing plate and this prevented expansion of the papers 
between printings. At the request of the chairman of the 
Paper Technical Committee, Federal Specifications Board, 
Federal Specifications for file folders, sheathing papers, 
brown print paper, blue print paper, tags and paper towels 
were developed with the assistance of the industrial or- 
ganizations concerned. F. T. Carson found that the air 
permeability tester developed by him is a very useful tool 
for studying the structure of paper, and obtained the im- 
portant finding that from precise air-permeability measure- 
ments, the size of the pore spaces in papers can be calcu- 
lated. 

Paper-making studies of the manufacture of papers 
from new and old rags, from cornstalks, and from Ameri- 
can flax, and the use of sweet potato starch for beater 
sizing, were completed. Some of the more important re- 
sults obtained with rags, were that the degree of strength 
and of stability of the papers as judged by the heat test, 
were commensurate with the strength and cellulosic purity 


of the rags; and that the stability of the papers was ad- 


versely affected with increasing acidity, particularly below 
pH 5, and by use of more than 1% rosin in sizing the 
papers. In the work on cornstalks, the use of both the 
whole stalk and the stalk with the pith removed was 
studied, but, as was expected, although satisfactory wrap- 
ping and writing papers were produced, the yield of paper 
making fiber was very low as compared with that from 
fibrous materials in use. The American flax fiber was pro- 
duced under the auspices of the Textile Foundation, with 
the cooperation of the Bureau of Plant Industry and 
Clemson College. The paper-making experiments showed 
that the long fiber produced paper equal to that from new 
linen rags, but that the woody portions of the stalk were 
not completely removed, and caused specks and shives in 
the paper. 

In:provement of the retting process appears to be neces- 
Sary to secure satisfactory flax fiber. 

While no further studies were made on the.preservation 
of records, because of lack of funds for the purpose, con- 
siderable assistance was given to librarians and others 
interested, in the application of the bureau’s findings rela- 
tive to both the selection of record papers and the main- 
tenance of favorable storage conditions for paper bearing 
record material. 
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Weekly Production Ratio Report 
Reports to the Paper Industry Authority show the fol- 


lowing Over-All Production Ratios for the designated 
periods. 
Reporting Mills Total 
A . Production 
Number Capacity Ratio 
Septemiber, 1934 2.20 cccccccdccdocecste } =. epee tire 59.4% 
Cotaber, 19546 s.cccccccesccssccccvcses ; oe , oe er 64.7 
November, 1934 .....csseccsvseceevene eae). Seeeee 61.7 
December, 1934 (a) ...ceceecevecveuce 396—4C4 cee 62.1 
January, k} Sere eee ee eee eee eee 397411 == awe 65.8 
* Week ending February 9, 1935 ..... 404 166,089 69.7 
* Week ending February 16, 1935 ..... 401 162,744 70.6 
* Week ending February 23, 1935 ..... 388 161,910 69.0 
* Week ending March 2, 1935 ........ 287 116,770 68.8 


Detailed statistics showing the number of mills report- 
ing by ratio groups are given below: 
Number we Mills Reporting 


eek ending 
pa ware 
i Feb. 9 Feb. 16. Feb. 23 March 2 
Ratio Limits 1935 1935 1935 1935 
OM. 00 SOD ccccccccscccccee 122 124 125 84 
S1% to 100% ....ccecccccenes 282 277 263 203 


* Subject to revision. 


According to reports from the National Paperboard As- 
sociation, per cents of operation, based on “Inch-Hours” 
were as follows: 


DO Sic ceebddee ds debonatioves cess 63 per cent 

loved, 1984... ccccccesedwacesdicctss ates 56 per cent 
"among (a) Sieg Seek eee on 0kh0s < dds ES per = 
I COU «4 edd Ciirnead demh tOn09 va bes a per cen 
A By AMON i cin vk dav aneedd do cékeades 67 per cent 
February 16, 1935  ...ccccccsccsccsccessvces 67 per cent 
Fi BE. DEE ccndincapercnesdcscsenseds per cen‘ 
Mares 2, 2995  .ncccoccscnacvvssssoceseeecs 68 per cent 


(a) Capacity and percentage data exclude December 25, 1934, 


Revised statistics covering delinquent mill returns will 
be shown in later reports. 


Zellstofffabrik Waldhof Celebrates Its Fiftieth 
Anniversary 


Through the courtesy of Castle & Overton, Inc., United 
States selling agents, 200 Fifth avenue, New York, THE 
Paper Trape JourNAL has just received a handsome 
brochure issued by the Zellstofffabrik Waldhof in celebra- 
tion of its fiftieth anniversary as manufacturers of pulp. 
All the materials used in the manufacture of the brochure, 
including the paper, the transparent cellulose, the rayon 
cord used to bind the pages, are made of pulp manu- 
factured by the Waldhof concern which is probably the 
largest maker of sulphite pulp in the world and it is cer- 
tainly one of the oldest. 

The head office of the firm is in Berlin and large fac- 
tories are operated in Mannheim, Tilsit, Ragnit, Kelheim 
and Corsel. Pictures of these factories, handsomely done 
in colors are presented. Briefly, the brochure well re- 
flects the size, importance and general high standing of 
Zellstofffabrik Waldhof in its particular field. 


New Standard Oil Bulletin 


“The Lubrication Engineer—His Value to You” is the 
subject of an illustrated bulletin just issued by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company (Indiana), with offices at 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, cee 

This monograph d how the lubrication engineer 
works and how an organization can profit by using his 
services. Many interesting cases of the value of this 
service are cited. 

Copies of this bulletin may be otbained upon applica- 
tion. 
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New Mathieson Plant at Lake Charles, Louisiana 


LAKE CHARLES—A New Source of Alkali 


T Lake Charles, Louisiana, the Southwest now has 
its own alkali supply. Effective February first, 
Mathieson’s new Lake les Plant started regular 
shipments of alkali to consumers in this growing in- 
dustrial area. 


As a dependable source of supply, the Lake Charles 
Plant is unique in many respects. The plant itself is 
of advanced design, including a number of engineer- 
ing features embodied in such a plant for the first 
time. Its location is particularly favorable both from 
the standpoint of ample supplies of raw materials and 
of distribution facilities for the finished products. 


Radiating out of Lake Charles are the lines of three 
t railroad systems—the Southern Pacific, the Kan- 
sas City Southern and the Missouri Pacific. The fast 


freight schedules from Lake Charles, maintained by 
these carriers, permit timing of deliveries in hours 
rather than days, even to points such as St. Louis and 
Kansas City. 

In addition to speedy rail delivery service, the new 
Lake Charles Plant offers substantial savings in trans- 

rtation costs both by rail and by water to consumers 
in the South and Southwest, and by water to points on 
the Atlantic and Pacific seaboard, along the Gulf Coast, 
and on inland waterways including the Mississipp' 
River and its tributaries. Water shipments are loaded 
on steamers and on barges at our own plant docks at 
Lake Charles. 

We shall be glad to discuss with consumers the ad- 
vantages of Lake Charles as a source of supply of 
alkali—in carloads, trainloads or shiploads. 
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Lake States TAPPI Discusses Waste Disposal 


The Lake States Section of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry met at the Conway Hotel, 
Appleton, Wisconsin, Tuesday evening, March 12. A. T. 
Gardner, Combined Locks Paper Co., Chairman of the 
section, presided. More than 180 members and guests 
were present. 


Stream Pollution Abatement 


After opening the meeting, Mr. Gardner introduced Dr. 
C. A. Harper, Wisconsin State Health Officer, who spoke 
briefly of the encouraging progress of the stream pollution 
abatement work in Wisconsin, emphasizing the fine co- 
operation of the cities and mills with the state officials 
engaged in this work. 


Advisory Committee on Waste Disposal 


The function and activities of the advisory committee 
on waste disposal for the Wisconsin Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry were outlined by H. A. Rothchild, Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., chairman of the committee. The committee was 
organized in 1926 and its primary function has been to 
advise the state on conditions in the industry. While a 
threat of hearing, injunction, or fine hangs over the paper 
industries under the law, he explained that the policy of 
the state has been one of helpfulness toward the solution 
of the pollution problem. 


State Sanitary Engineer Speaks 


L. F. Warrick, State Sanitary Engineer, Madison, Wis- 
consin, spoke on “The Role of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry in Pollution Abatement.” The role of. the mills 
ina seneral program for pollutional abatement is twofold ; 
first, waste utilization to the economic limit, and second. 
development and installation of effective methods of treat- 
men: of pollutional mill waste. The interest of the state 
in its streams resolves into the factors of health, industrial 
and agricultural needs, beauty and recreation. He pointed 
out ‘hat the tourist trade brings the state about $150,000,- 
000 :nnually and that the fishing facilities alone are worth 
from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 each year. Showing slides 
Mr. Warrick explained the reduction that has been made 
in the cases of water born diseases. 


Advances Made in Fiber Loss Reduction 


Toe next presentation of the evening was “Ways and 
Me:ns for Pulp and Paper Mill Waste Utilization or Dis- 
Posi,” by C. M. Baker, Engineer, A.P.P.A. and J. M. 
Hollerby, Assistant State Sanitary Engineer, Madison, 
Wis. Mr. Holderby discussed briefly the measurement 


sampling, and analysis of mill waste. In reviewing recent 
surveys on paper mill waste it was shown that after a 
period of steady decrease, the average fiber loss increased 
m 1934. Fiber loss from sulphite pulp mills has be- 
haved similarly. Losses from ground wood pulp mills have 
remained relatively constant in recent years. Mills not 
in any of the above classifications have shown continued 
decrease in amount of fiber lost in waste. In emphasizing 
an objective of 1 per cent fiber loss and 20,000 gallons 
waste flow per ton of product, Mr. Holderby pointed out 
that despite the increase of the average fiber loss in 1934, 
32 per cent of the mills studied had bettered this objective. 
C. M. Baker substantiated Mr. Holderby’s statements 
that no paper mill or pulp mill need have more than a 1 per 
cent fiber loss and cited some operating conditions with 
which he was familiar. 


Adolph Kanneburg, Chairman of the State Committee 
on Water Pollution, gave a short talk in which he called 
attention to the fact that Wisconsin residents are becom- 
ing more and more conscious of their rights on the rivers 
and lakes of the state and that the time has come when 
something must be done to prevent excessive pollution. 


After a short general discussion of the advantages and 
disadvantages of the so-called metropolitan system, the 
meeting was adjourned. 

Among those present were: 


W. A. johnson, Continental Paper and Bag Corpora- 
tion, Marinette, Wis.; J. S. Mohr, Chromium Corporation 
of America, Milwaukee, Wis.; A. T. Gardner, Combined 
Locks Paper Company, Combined Locks, Wis.; E. W. 
Rasmussen, Continental Paper and Bag Corporation, Mar- 
inette; D. J. White, same company; D. H. Beisel, Wad- 
hams Oil Company, Milwaukee ; H. W. Gochnauer, North- 
ern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis.; T. E. Xistris, A. E. 
Broughton & Co., Appleton, Wis.; J. J. Leibhauser, River- 
side Paper Corporation, Appleton ; Michael Gerhay, Kauk- 
auna, Wis.; W. L. Glass, Shartle Brothers Machine Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio; C. W. Cassell, Institute of Pa- 
per Chemistry, Appleton; E. M. Leavitt, Thilmany Pulp 
and Paper Company, Kaukauna; Robert Smith, Mike 
Heigl, C. H. Nystrom of Northern Paper Mills, Green 
Bay; V. Harold Woehler, Fox River Paper Company, 
Appleton; R. Brenzel, Thilmany Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Kaukauna; W. H. Falatick, same company; L. P. 
Penhollow, Wadhams Oil Company, Appleton; K. E, Ol- 
son, Tomahawk Kraft Paper Company, Tomahawk, Wis. ; 
J. A. Extrom, same company ; H. W. Sherman, Northern 
Paper Mills, Green Bay; William Fitzgerald, Northern 
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Paper Mills, Green Bay; Gus Klaus, same company; 
Vogt, Interlake Pulp and Paper Company, Appleton ; 
O. Bruden, Wallace & Tiernan Inc., Madison, Wis.; Otto 
Kress, Institute of Paper Chemistty, Appleton; M. V. 
Molsherry, General Electric Company, Milwaukee; R. J. 
Le Roux, Interlake Pulp & Paper Company, Appleton; 
T. W. Frank, same company; R. Zilske, same company ; 
James Foote, Fox River Paper Company, Appleton 7 J. H. 
Graff, Institute of Paper Chemistry, ‘Appleton; ‘H. .'W: 
Morgan, same ; F. W. Stolz, Fort Howard Paper Company, 
Green Bay; R. A. Schmid, Kimberly Clark Corporation, 
Neenah; ‘W. F. Swan, Limestone Products Company, 
Menominee, Michigan; R: S. Erdlitz, Central West Coal 
Company, Menominee; A. E. Bachmann, Kimberly Clark 
Corporation, Neenah; R. J. Zaumeyer, same company ; 
J. W. McIntyre, Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton ; 
C. Riggles, Kimberly Clark Corporation, Neenah; M. J. 
Ketter, Hoberg Paper and Fibre Company, Green Bay; 
W. H. Burns, Valley Iron Works, Appleton; Harold 
Donckers, Joseph Roskams, Hoberg Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany; H. C. Sperka, Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company, 
Kaukauna; P. D. Bradley, Green Bay; L. F. Bunde, W. B. 
Giese, Hoberg Paper and Fibre Company, Green Bay; 
Grover Keeth, Marathon Paper Mills Company, Rothschild, 
Wis.; Carl Bertram, Vocational School, Appleton; G. D. 
Muggleton, Combined Locks Paper Company, Appleton ; 
. A. Auchter, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port 
wards, Wis.; A. M. Vanderberg, same company; A. F. 
Kretzien, Fox River Paper Company, Appleton; A. J. 
Detril, Standard Oil Company, Green Bay; C. Murray, 
Crane Company, Oshkosh, Wis.; Herb Heilig, Vocational 
School, Appleton id . E. Watson, Wisconsin Wire Works, 
Appleton; E. B. Miller, Foxboro Company, Chicago, Ill. ; 
C. F. Watson, Nekoosa Edwards Paper Company, Port 
Edwards, Wisconsin; J. W. Youngchild, same company ; 
A. J. Hayes, same company; E. E. Den Dooven, Hoberg 
Paper and Fibre Company, Green Bay; C. F. Shockey, 
Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company, Kaukauna; E. O. 
Bryant, Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton; K. B. 
Morey, Neenah, Wis.; ID. Fine, Mosinee Paper Mills, 
Mosinee, Wis.; G. F. Enderlein, Mosinee Paper Mills; 
Fred Schwartz, Fort Howard Paper Company, Green Bay; 
H. L. Voss, Mosinee Paper Mills; E. R. Purdy, Stevens 
Point Pulp and Paper Company, Stevens Point, Wis.; A. 
G. Kernin, Mosinee Paper Mills; F. R. Lillie, Crane Co., 
Chicago; R.A. Nugent, Nekoosa Edwards Paper Com- 
pany, Port Edwards; E. J. Vickman, Hoberg Paper and 
Fibre Company, Green Bay; E. B. Morse, Fannon Trading 
Company, Appleton; W. A. Fannon, same company; H. 
W. Bialkowsky, Gilbert Paper Company, Appleton ; Buster 
Griffiths, Heller & Merz Inc., New York; R. M. Radsch, 
Appleton Machine Company, Appleton; J. A. Lumpert, 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Kimberly ; Louis De Bauche, 
Hoberg Paper and Fibre Company; W. C. Christensen, 
same company; Lloyd Lang, Kimberly Clark Corporation, 
Neenah ; C. E. Curran, Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son; F. J. Morrison, Clinton Company, Clinton, Iowa; 
C. E. Saecker, Appleton Machine Company, Appleton; 
C. J. Gerlach, Hoberg Paper and Fibre Company, Green 
Bay; C. R. Seaborne, Appleton; Lee Sargent, Hoberg 
Paper and Fibre Company; Alex Stryanov, Marathon Pa- 
t Mills Company, Menasha, Wis.; Glenn Carroll, Com- 
ined Locks Paper Company, Appleton; E. A. Pirch, Nee- 
nah; J. A. Staidl, Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company, 
Kaukauna; M. S. Apple, Fort Howard Paper Company, 
Green Bay; P. A. Paulson, eton; K. R. Karlson, 
Union Bag and Paper Corporation, Kaukauna; A. W. 
Agrell, Patten Paper Company, Kaukauna; E. R. Schafer, 
Forest Products tory, Madison; G. J. Brabender, 
Marathon Paper Mills Company, Rothschild ; E. C. Jacobi, 
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Standard Oil Company, Green Bay;'G. F. Pauley, Mon- 
o; W. K. Kolb, Com- 
bined Locks Paper Company; J: J. Meyer, Badger Paper 
Mills, Peshtigo, Wis.; C. C. Grusius, J. M. Voith Com- 
pany, New York; G. C. McNaughton, Madison, Wis.; 
A. J. Luth, Nekoosa Edwards Paper Company, Port Ed- 
wards ; E, G. Artz, Milwaukee, Wis.; J. E. Martin, North- 
cCarron, Wisconsin 
River Paper and Pulp Company, Stevens Point; C. M. 
Baker, American Paper and Pulp Association, New York; 
R. L. Shaw, W. A. Jones Foundry and Machine Company ; 
S. D. Wells, Combined Locks Paper Company, Combined 
‘Locks; R: L.-Davis, Interlake Pulp and Paper Company, 
Appleton ; Adolph Kanneburg, State Commission on Water 
Pollution, Appleton; E. H. Voigtman, Kimberly Clark 
Corporation, Neenah; G. H. Spencer, E. D. Jones & Sons 
Company, Pittsfield, Mass.; A. L. Honstron, same com- 
pany; E. P. Gleason, Nekoosa Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards; L. E. Pagel, Allan S. Hirsch, Lawrence 
Fleiger, Marathon Paper Mills Company, Rothschild, Wis. ; 
N. L. Malcove, Continental Paper and Bag Company, 
Marinette, Wisconsin. 


The Technical Man Sells His Services 


The McGraw-Hill Book Company has recently published 
Edward Hurst’s book—‘The Technical Man Sells His 
Services.” It is a book of 239 pages, 514 x 8 inches. 

The whole purpose of this book is to help technical men 
find jobs by applying analytical methods to the problem. 
Avoiding generalities, “inspirational” patter, and academic 
theorizing, the author shows the reader how, by selling his 
services instead of asking for a job, he can convert the 
employer’s “no” into a “yes.” 

As an avocation the author, an engineer in manufactur- 
ing, has for eighteen years been helping engineering 
students to get jobs. Now this book sums up the results of 
this unusual experience and clearly shows what methods 
have worked and what have not in getting jobs. 

With a series of actual cases, the author illustrates the 
application of successful methods of job-getting. Among 

_the occupations covered in these cases are mechanical 
engineer, chemical engineer, machine designer, electrical 
engineer, sales engineer, architect production engineer and 
cost accountant. 

Professor Erwin H. Schell, Chairman of the Placement 
Committee at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
where a private edition of this book was studied by the 
1933 graduating class, says, “We have been impressed with 
Mr. Hurst’s extraordinary wide experience in the place- 
ment of technical graduates as well as the unusual efficacy 
of his methods.” 

This book is obtainable through the Book Department 
of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper [n- 
dustry, 122 East 42nd Street, New York, at $2.00 per 
copy. 


Starts Brooklyn Testing Station 


The opening of a Brooklyn Testing Station on March 

1 has been announced by the United States Testing Com- 
y, Inc., whose main headquarters and plant are in 

oboken, N. J. 

The new branch of the company is located at 43 Mor an 
avenue, Brooklyn. The o of this branch is in |ine 
with the Testing Company’s policy of establishing branch 
laboratories close to the organizations using its tesiing 
facilities in order to give quicker service and to be handy 
for personal discussion of questions. 
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New England TAPPI and Connecticut 
Valley Superintendents Meet 


Materials of Construction was the subject discussed at 
the Joint Meeting of the New England Section of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry and 
the Connecticut Valley Division of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents Association held at the Nono- 
tuck Hotel, Holyoke, Mass., Saturday, March 16, 1935. 
Papers were presented at the afternoon session and the 
evening program consisted of a St. Patrick’s Day dinner- 
dance which was attended by about 250. 


J. D. Miller Discusses Materials 


James D. Miller of the York Haven Paper Company, 
York Haven, Pa., and chairman of the Technical Asso- 
ciation Materials of Construction Committee, was the first 
speaker. He pointed out the losses to industry due to 
corrosion, For the paper industry the cost of labor and 
materials represented in the loss amounts to $2.93 per ton 
of product, of which materials alone account for 85 cents 

r ton. 

a Mr. Miller then proceeded to indicate the important ma- 
terials used for equipment in the various stages of the 
pulp and paper making process. From the pond to the mill 
cast iron is used for log drags. In the chipper plant hard 
facing alloys of Cr. W and Cr. Co W composition is 
being adopted. 

In the sulphite pulp mill Cr-Ni. steels are being used 
for relief lines. The 27 per cent Cr. alloys have not been 
found to be successful. For digester linings silica bricks 
are standard but carbon bricks and alloy steel bonded to 
the shell have been tried. The cost in each case has 
been high. 

One kraft pulp digester is completely lined with carbon 
bricks. Soapstone is still being used for lining recovery 
furnaces and a water jacketed body type of recovery 
furnace has worked out successfully. 

For pulp screen plates bronze is most generally used 
but chromium plating, 18-8 stainless steel and Swedish 
Avesta steel have been used to advantage. 

In beaters and jordans bronze knives are generally used 
for fine papers, steel, 14 Cr.-steel and Monel metal are 
used for jordans. In general, stainless steel is used to 
obtain a cutting effect, and bronze to get a brushing action. 
Monel gives a combination of these actions. 

For piping no standard practice is evident. 

On the paper machine stainless steel rolled or ordinary 
steel is used for save-all bodies. For suction box covers, 
end of grain maple is most generally used. Carbon and 
Plastics have also been used and stainless steel has been 
used for the boxes themselves. Nitrided steel has been 
used for wet end rolls. 

For bleaching Durachlor has been found advantageous. 
Thiokc! added to fused sulphur makes a material that is 
being ised for tanks. For fourdrinier wires brass and 
Phosp! or bronze. The metalayer process of adding metal 
was described. 


Corrosion Resistant Alloys 


Guy H. Baker’of the Durion Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
Was t!e second speaker. He discussed corrosion in gen- 
cral. uriron is an iron containing about 14% per cent Si. 
It is «f particular value for handling corrosive acids and 
alum solutions. 


Mr. Baker pointed out the necessity for alloy specifica- 
tions since the number of trade names on the market is 
very confusing to the buyer. For sulphite relief, he recom- 
mends the Alloy KA2S Mo. 


Future Meetings 


On April 26th the New England Section will meet at 
Worcester, Massachusetts. On May 18th it will meet at 
the Living House in Dalton, Massachusetts and on June 
14th and 15th it will meet with the Superintendents at the 
Toy Town Tavern, Winchendon, Massachusetts. Those 
who attended were as follows: 

Mr. and Mrs. George Carroll, American Writing Paper 
Company, Holyoke, Mass.; George Congdon, Robertson 
Paper Company, Rockville, Conn. ; George Forman, Inland 
Paper Board Company, Norwich, Conn.; Charles O’Neil, 
Holyoke, Mass.; John Kennedy, American Writing Paper 
Company, Holyoke, Mass. ; Edward Thom, Howard Smith 
Paper rahe y, Cornwall, Ontario; Mr. and Mrs. H. S. 
Leonard, Merrimac Chemical Company, Everett; Mass. ; 
Mr. and Mrs. A, F. Brunell, Papermakers Chemical Com- 
pany, Williamansett, Mass.; Miss Helen U. Kiely, Amer- 
ican Me Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass.; Mr. Wil- 
liam N. Welch, New York; Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Tay- 
lor, American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Southard, American Writing Paper 
Company, Holyoke, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. Fernand Wille- 
main, American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. ; 
Fred Schneider, Hampden Color & Paint Company, 
Springfield, Mass.; Fred Clark, Skinner & Sherman, Inc., 
Boston, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. John Browne, Chemical Pa- 
per Company, Holyoke, Mass.; Miss Edith Browne, Hol- 
yoke, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs, T. R. Polson, Valley Paper 
Company, Holyoke, Mass. ; Mr. and Mrs. George Hardack- 
er, Sinclair Company, Holyoke, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Sinclair, Sinclair Company, Holyoke, Mass. ; F. A. Abbiati, 
Merrimac Chemical Company, Everett, Mass.; Mr. and 
Mrs. L. M. ay American Writing Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Curtis, American 
Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. ; Frank Greaney, 
J. Levy & Company, New York City; Mr. and Mrs. Dale 
Augsburger, Duriron Company, Boston, Mass.; Mr. and 
Mrs. R. H. Doughty, Fitchburg Paper Company, Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Proctor, Fitchburg Paper 
Company, Fitchburg, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. G, E. Mangsen, 
Fitchburg Paper Company, Fitchburg, Mass.; A. H. Gil- 
more, C, H. Norton Company, N. Westchester, Conn. ; 
George Thompson, Sr., Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Mass.; Miss Madelyn Thompson, Holyoke, Mass.; Ray- 
mond Winkler, Chemical Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. ; 
Mr. and Mrs, Joseph Bario, Taylor- Company, Hol- 
yoke, Mass.; A. F. Bailey, DuPont Company, Providence, 
R. I.; Cornelius Stapley, Chemical Paper Company, Hol- 
yoke, Mass. ; Mr. and Mrs, Thomas Kern, Sears Company, 
Holyoke, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs, Henry Inglis, Chemical 
Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. ight 
Bartlett, American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Schueler, Erying Paper Co., 
Erving, Mass.; M. V. Horgan, American Writing Paper 
Company, Holyoke, Mass.; R. G. Macdonald, Secretary 
TAPPI, New York City; Harold Lavallee, Clinton Com- 
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pany, Holyoke, Mass.; Jack O’Connell, Case Mfg. Com- 
pany, So. Manchester, Conn. ; Mr. and Mrs. Lester Crouse, 


Penick & Ford Company, Springfield, Mass.; Mrs. Arthur ~ 


Caldwell, Holyoke, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. R. F. Driscoll, 
Smith Paper Company, Lee, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. Michael 
Gee, Holyoke, Mass. ; Mr. and Mrs. T. M. Pomeroy, Crane 
& Company, Dalton, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. Charles Cham- 
pion, Millers Falls Paper Company, Millers Falls, Mass. ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Al Duquesne, Holyoke, Mass. ; S. W. Shan- 
non, Groveton Paper Company, Groveton, N. H.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Loomis, Heller & Merz Company, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. Raymond E. Kilty, Staley 
Company, Springfield, Mass.; M. J. Baker, Franklin Pa- 
per Company; ‘Holyoke, Mass,; Thomas Flaherty, Amer- 
‘ican Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass.; Mr. and 
Mrs. F. W. O’Rourke, General Dyestuffs Company, Bost 
-on, Mass.; Fred Lovenberg, Mathieson Alkali Company, 
Previdence, R. I.; Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Booth, Gair- 
Thames Company, New London, Conn.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Stephen Stapley, Chemical Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Mass. ; J. T. Leecock, American Writing Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Mass.; William J. Burke, American Writing Pa- 
per Company, Holyoke, Mass.; Guy Baker, Duriron Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio; J. D. Miller, Continental Paper & 
Bag Corp., York Haven, Pa.; W. L. Foote, B. F. Perkins 


Company, Williamansett, Mass.; H. M. Grasselt, Collins 
Mfg. Company, N: Wilbraham, Mass.; Charles A. Minor, 
Minor Laboratory, Springfield; Mass.;-J. J. O’Brien, The 
Paper Mill, Boston, Mass.; W. O. Johnson, Strathmore 
Paper Company, Woronoco, Mass.; James Merrill, So, 
Hadley Falls, Mass.; 2 L. Merrill, Valley Paper Co, 
Holyoke, -Mass.; M.-F. Donahue, George W. Prentiss 
Company, Holyoke, Mass.; Walter F. Bachelder, Geo. W. 
Prentiss Company, Holyoke, Mass.; John Schniewind, 
Testing Machines, Inc., New. York City; E. W. Boley, 
Geo. W. Prentiss Company, Holyoke, Mass; Francis A, 
Harris, Geo. W. Prentiss Company, Holyoke, Mass. ; J. T. 
Fitzgerald, Collins Mfg. Company, N. Wilbraham, Mass.; 
& i Backus, Collins Mfg. Company, N. Wilbraham, 
Mass.; G. S. Willey, Collins Mfg. Company, N. Wilbra- 
ham, Mass.; A. G. Cardwell, Krebs Pigment & Color 
Company, Newark, N. J.; W. O. Thompson, Krebe Pig- 
ment & Color Company, Newark, N. J.; H. T. Barker, 
Bird & Son, Inc., Walpole, Mass.; H. E. Crippen, Solvay 
Sales Corp., Boston, Mass.; W. J. Landfare, Appleton 
Wire: Works, Inc., Appleton, Wisconsin; Carl Z. Draves, 
Ludlow Mfg. Associates, Ludlow, Mass.; A. C. Drufva, 
Magnuson Products Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. 
K. M. Simpson, Solvay Sales Corp., Boston, Mass. ; Nor- 
man Clark, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Kalamazoo Valley Section Elects Officers 


The Kalamazoo Valley Section of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry held a smoker 
and business meeting March 7, 1935, at the Community 
House of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, 
Parchment, Mich., on Thursday. evening, March 7, 1935. 


H. M. Annis Elected Chairman 

H. M. Annis, Allied Paper Mills, was elected chairman 
of the local Section for the coming year, succeeding C. C. 
Schneider of the Hawthorne Paper Co. Other officers 
elected were: Frank D. Libby, Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co., Vice-chairman; Merle R. Wilkins, Bryant 
Paper Co., Treasurer; W: F. Hathaway, Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Co., Secretary. 


Reviews Paper on Sizing 


A. C. Dreshfield reviewed the papers on sizing presented 
at the February Meeting of the Technical Association in 
- New York. H. M. Annis also reviewed some of the 
papers presented at the February Meeting which dealt 
with the standardization of testing instruments. 

W. J. Lawrence, President of Papermakers Chemical 
Corporation, who was recently elected a member of the 
TAPPI Executive Committee, was called upon to speak 
and, after some reminiscences of the early days of the 
Association, discussed Association activities. 

Refreshments were then served in the Community House 
dining room and the meeting was concluded by a trip 
through the KVP Mills. 

Among Those. Who Attended 


Those present were: H. M. Annis, Allied Paper Mills; 
Severens Balch, Watervliet Paper Company; C. F. Bal- 
linger, Sutherland Paper Company; P. W. Bartholomew, 
Pa akers Chemical Corporation; John E. Bauman, 
aledenedo Vegetable Parchment Company; Harry C-. 
Bradford, Rex Paper Company; H. E. Brown, New 
Jersey Zinc Corporation; W. L. Campbell, U. S. Gypsum 
Company; A. M. Cole, Rex Paper Company; A. C. 
_ Dreshfield, Paper Makers Chemical Corporation; H. M. 
Eastman, Paper Makers Chemical Corporation; Floyd 
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Eggleston, Central Paper Company; Thomas A. Fox, 
Bryant Paper Company; Harold Heath, Rex Paper Com- 
pany; H. Colin Hackney, Sutherland Paper Company; 
W. F. Hathaway, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Com- 
pany ; Walter J. Higbie, Paper Makers Chemical Cor pora- 
tion; Hugo Holz, Central Paper Company; R. H. Hurst, 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company; Glenn Ing- 
ling, Kalamazoo Paper Company; W. Kottman, Kalama- 
zoo Vegetable Parchment gw Aebaahy W. J. Lawrence, 
Paper Makers Chemical Corporation; Frank D. L ibby, 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company; Marvin 
Loveland, Paper Makers Chemical Corporation; H. R. 
Miller, Paper Makers Chemical Corporation; Alfred 
QOhlander, New Jersey Zinc Corporation; A. B. Perlick, 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company; H. G. Potts, 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company; F. A: 
Radant, Paper Makers Chemical Corporation; John |uin- 
veld, Rex Paper Company; J. L. Russell, Bryant |’aper 
Company; L. J. Scheid, Watervliet Paper Company; C. 
C. Schneider, Hawthorne Paper Company; H. C. Smith, 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company; J. D. Stocker, 
Allied Paper Mills ; Karl M. Thorsen, Central Paper Com- 
pany; I. R. Valentine, Jr., Lee Paper Company; |1. 0. 
Ware, Paper Makers Chemical Corporation; Clarence A. 
White, Bryant Paper Company; W. J. White, Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Company; E. F. Whittington. Rex 
Paper Company; Merle R. Wilkins, Bryant Paper Con 
pany; John C. Wood, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company; F. E. Wotalewicz, Kalamazoo Vegctable 
Parchment Company. 


Bogalusa Joins TAPPI 


The Bogalusa Paper Company, Inc., of Bogalusa. La, 
has become a Corporate Member of the Technical A<socia- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry. This Company mai- 
ufactures 250 tons daily of contained liner and 125 toms 
of kraft wrapping and bag. ; 

Bogalusa will be represented in the Technical Associ 
tion by M. E. Cody. 
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The Optical Characteristics of Paper* 


|. The Mathematical Relationships Between Basis Weight, Reflectance, Contrast Ratio, and 
Other Optical Properties 


By F. A. Steele! 


Abstract 


It would be of considerable advantage to be able to cal- 
culate the opacity of a sheet of paper differing in basis 
weight or reflectivity; that is, the reflectance of a com- 
jletely opaque pile, or both, from another sheet whose op- 
tical characteristics are known. The original equations of 
Kubelka and Munk, which show the relationships between 
reflectivity, reflectance over a background of known re- 
flectance, and the thickness of thin layers of a diffusing 
substance, can be used for this purpose. The original deri- 
vations of these equations are reproduced. 

Since these equations are too cumbersome for routine 
application, charts are given whereby the calculations are 
made very simple. From one of these charts the reflectiv- 
ity can be read directly, if the reflectance over white and 
over black are known, thus making it possible to determine 
printing opacity when only a small sample of paper is 
wailable, 

In general it has been found that these various values 
when calculated agree with the observed values very nearly 
within the error of observation. 


It is a matter of common knowledge that other things 
being equal, the lower the reflectivity? of a sheet of paper, 
the higher the opacity. The addition of unbleached sul- 
phite pulp, deinked book or dye increases the opacity of 
paper, primarily because of the resulting decrease in re- 
lectivity. A sample of paper with a reflectivity of 0.84 
and a contrast ratio of 0.76 was found to have a contrast 
ratio of 0.78 after it had been dyed to a reflectivity of 
081. A sheet of paper which is blue-white is usually 
more opaque that a similar sheet which is yellow-white, 
because the blue-white is obtained by adding blue dye to 
a pulp which is naturally yellowish. The dye absorbs some 
of the light, lowers the reflectivity of the sheet, and in- 
creases the opacity. As an example of this, a piece of 
papeterie that was creamy-white had a reflectivity of 0.824 
and a contrast ratio of 0.936, while a similar sheet of a 
slightly blue-white cast had a reflectivity of 0.778 and a 
contrast ratio of 0.962.. If pulp were naturally bluish and 
the yellow-whites were obtained adding yellow dye, 
then the yellow-white papers would generally be less re- 
flective and more opaque than the blue-white, 

_ While these relationships have probably been appreciated 
ma general way, the increased attention which the optical 
characteristics of paper have received of late makes it 
desirable that the relationship between reflectivity and 
opacity be examined quantitatively. For instance, it would 
be of value in meeting an opacity specification, if it were 
possible to predict whether a sheet which was below the 

‘d opacity could be brought up to specification by 
lowering the reflectivity within permissible limits. 

The qualitative relationship between basis weight and 
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opacity .is still more obvious, but here again a usable ex- 
pression of the quantitative relationship between the two 
factors would be helpful. 

There is still a third relationship which is probably not 
generally recognized as existing at all which may be of 
considerable value. As will be shown later, the three opti- 
cal measurements commonly made on paper, reflectance 
over black, reflectance over white, and reflectivity, bear a 
definite relationship to each other. Such a relationship, if 
known, would enable one to calculate any one, if the other 
two were known. In this way, the reflectivity could be 
determined, even though a sample large enough to form 
a completely opaque pile were not available. 

It has been found that the interrelationships between all 
of these various factors can be treated mathematically, 
and all of the desired calculations made in a very simple 
manner, It is the purpose of this paper to present the 
formal mathematical treatment of these relationships and 
to show how the calculations are accomplished. 


Derivation of Fundamental Equations 


’ When light enters a diffusing medium, such as a sheet 
of paper, a portion of it is reflected or scattered back, a 
portion of it is absorbed and a portion of it is transmitted, 
assuming the sheet to be of finite thickness. In dealing 
with the opacity of paper we are primarily interested in 
the light reflected back. This is a function of the scatter- 
ing and absorption characteristics of the paper, together 
with the thickness of the sheet and the reflecting char- 
acteristics of the background, Kubelka and Munk (1) 
have derived certain equations concerning the reflection of 
light from diffusing media which are useful in this con- 
nection. Since their publication may not be generally 


if 
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Equi-refiectivity curves. Contrast ratio, C.ss versus SX. 
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available, the substance of their derivations will be re- 
produced here. 

In a sheet of a translucent diffusing substance, such as 
paper, of a finite thickness, X, let us consider an element 
parallel:to the surface of thickness dx and at x distance 
from the bottom. Let Ip be the intensity of illumination on 
the top, ir the intensity of illumination on the element dx 
from the top due to transmission and ig the intensity on 
the bottom of dx due to reflection from lower layers. Then 
in passing through dx, 

ir is decreased by iy (S + K)dx and, 

ig is decreased by ig (S + K)dx, by definition, 

where S is the scattering coefficient and K is the absorption coefficient. 

Similarly, 

ir is increased by Sigdx, and 

ig is increased by Siydx. Then 

—dir = —(S + K)icdx + Sigdx, and 

dig = —(S + K)igdx + Siydx. 

Dividing by iz and ig respectively, and adding, 

dig dit ip iT 

IR oe IT IR IT 

as om I = intensity of reflected light, let 

_- R. Then 

Io 
R 


r, by analogy. Then, since 


dr 


r 
= (—2(S + K)r + S + Sr*)dx; 
R . 


dr 5 
f- 2(S + K)r 7 
hcetruiiae eamatete 


R’ ° 
which, when integrated between the limits shown gives R, 
the reflectance of the sheet, in terms of X, the thickness, 
and R’ the reflectance of the background. Substituting 
K 


and integrating between limits, 
(R —a—Vae—i1) (R’—a+ Va—1) 
in = 28SXVe#—T (1) 
(R’ —a— Ve@—1) (R —a+ Va—)) 
When X = wo, R’ = R = Re, and 
Re = a— Va —i1 (II) 


giving, finally 
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Equi-refiectivity curves. Reflectance over White, R.os, versus reflectance over 
Black, Ro. 


K 


Re = 1+ >. —_ + “"t which is the general equation for 


# 
reflectance at infinite thickness. 


_For the general equation for reflectance under any con- 
dition in terms of reflectance at infinite thickness, (re 
flectivity) we solve (II) for \/a* — 1, obtaining 

171 
vF=1=>(——R), 
2 \Re 


and substitute in (I). After simplification this gives 


(x —5)(x-») ‘iigieelt Wastes 
(eR ae hi 


Whence 


2 (x —n.) —n. (w+) .sx(g-—™) 


pr = am) 
1 : R 
(e—*) = (vg) 


R being equated to Rp’ to make for clarity later, wherein 
the subscript of R denotes the reflectance of the back 
ground. Over a black background, R! = o, and 


(III) and (IV) are the final equations showing the tt 
lationship between R,,, Rx’, and Ro, which are the optical 
characteristics commonly determined on paper. Since 
the thickness, may be regarded as proportional to th 
weight per unit area, we could substitute for X the produt 
of a proportionality constant and a variable representilg 
weight per unit area, The constant could then be co 
with S, giving a scattering coefficient in terms of 
per unit area rather than thickness. This method is 
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more convenient in paper work since weight rather than 
thickness is the factor commonly determined, Actually, we 
have retained the original designation, SX, but always re- 

d S as the scattering coefficient related to basis weight 
and X as the basis weight which is the weight in pounds 
of 500 sheets, 17 x22 inches. In all subsequent discussion, 
these terms will be used in this sense. 


Application of Fundamental Equations 


In using these equations, it is necessary to substitute the 
known values in one of them and solve for the unknown. 
In some cases, it is necessary to solve both of them simul- 
taneously, Due to the complexity of the expressions, these 
direct solutions are entirely impractical for routine work. 
It is therefore necessary to plot these equations in various 
ways and accomplish the solutions graphically thereafter. 
Even the calculation of enough points from these equa- 
tions to plot a network of curves accurately would involve 
agreat amount of labor. For this reason, they have been 
transformed by means of hyperbolic functions into ex- 
pressions which are more rapidly solved. These transfor- 
mations are made in the following way: 

Given equations (III) and (IV), let R, = e and 
SX sinh y = z. Substituting the />rmer in (III), 


oe (R' —e-7) —e? (R’ — <<) ¢ SX(e7 — e”) 
Rp’ _— 


(R’ —e) — (R’— er) SX —¢ 7) 
e—ev 
since sinh y = t 
; 2 
( (y — SX sinh y) 
R’\e 
Ry’ = 


— (y — SX sinh y) ) (y + SX sinh y 
+ e 


—e 
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Curves showing relationship between contrast ratio and basis weight, Re = .34, 


Parenthetically, we may also write 


1 
: eo (y — z) + sinh z 


1 
——— sinh z + sinh (y + 2z) 
Rr’ 


R’ 


—SX sinh y ) 


R’( — SX sinh y pm omy) oa ( (y + SX sinh y) 
e ¢ ° 


oo @ 


Substituting SX sinh y = z, 
R’ sinh (y — z) + sinh z 
Ry = 
— R’ sinh z + sinh (y + z) 
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Equi-reflectivity curves. Reflectance over Black, Ro, versus SX. 


— (y + SX sinh y 


which might be useful where the value of R’ was un- 
known. 
Substituting Rg, = e” in (IV), 
2 SX sinh y 
e —1 c% sinh (SX sinh y) 
sinh (y + SX sinh y) 


~ (y +2S8X sinrhy) —y 
b. bs 


sinh z 


= VI 
sinh (y + 2z) (vt) 


Ro 


Since the measure of opacity, contrast ratio, equals —, 


i> 
where R’ equals .98, from (V) and (VI) we obtain, after 
simplification, 
sinh z 
‘nui Setnealtnapinioeciais 
8 sinh (y + z) 
sinh (y —z) 
+98 —_———— $1 


sinh z 


+1 


(VII) 


Using this expression and a good table of hyperbolic 
functions, the amount of labor involved in calculating the 
points for the curves is greatly reduced. It is to be under- 
stood, however, that these equations should be regarded 
primarily as tools, useful in solving equations (III) and 
(IV) for the preparation of charts. The interrelationships 
among the variables in which we are interested could 
hardly be visualized from them, nor are they convenient 
‘for occasional calculations, 


The Use of the Charts in Calculations 


CHANGES IN ConTRAST RATIO WITH CHANGES IN Basis 


WEIGHT AND REFLECTIVITY - 


Referring again to equations (III) and (IV), we may 
write, for the sake of simplicity, 
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Be =f OR, Be, SX) (II1)’, 
an" Re = f’ (Re, SX) (Iv)’. 


Let Cog = contrast ratio when the white background has 
a reflectance of' .98, then 

Re f' (Re, SX) 

Rs f (.98, Re, SX) 

From this relationship, we could calculate Cs, R.. or 
SX from a knowledge of the other two, assuming the 
equations to be solvabie. 

In Fig. 1 is plotted a series of equi-reflectivity curves, 
showing the relationship between contrast ratio and SX. 
By means of this chart solutions of this type may be read 
directly. For example, it is frequently necessary to deter- 
mine the contrast ratio which a sheet should have at some 
other reflectivity. Thus, as can be seen directly, a sheet 
having a contrast ratio of 0.80 with a reflectivity of 0.84 
would have a contrast ratio of 81 at a reflectivity of 0.82, 
the value of SX remaining constant. 

The correction of contrast ratio for basis weight is also 
frequently necessary. Suppose the sheet discussed in the 
preceding paragraph had a basis weight of 20 pounds and 
it was desired to know what contrast ratio it would have 
at a basis weight of 22 pounds and a reflectivity of 0.82. 
Since, for the same fiber, SX must be proportional to 
weight, the value of SX for the new sheet will be 


3.00 x 22 


20 
trast ratio of a sheet SX = 3.3 and R,, = 0.82, is 0.833. 
So, by means of these curves, it is possible, from the data 
on one sheet, to calculate the opacity of another sheet of 
any reflectivity and basis weight but otherwise identical. 

Perhaps it should be emphasized at this point that all 

of these calculations are valid, only if the scattering: co- 
efficient, S, of the paper remains constant. The reflec- 
tivity may be changed by the addition or removal of dye 
which changes the absorption coefficient, K, but leaves S 
constant. On the other hand, if the reflectivity were 
changed by the use of a different type of fiber, S would 
probably be changed as well as K, and no calculations 
made on the assumption that S was constant would be 
correct. 

While calculations of changes in contrast ratio with 
basis weight are ordinarily performed by the use of Fig. 1 
or Fig. 2 as outlined above, in certain cases where a con- 
siderable- number of such calculations are to be made on 
papers of essentially the same reflectance, it is convenient 


Coo = 


= 3.3. Referring again to the chart, the con- 
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Curves showing how printing opacity varies with reflectivity. 


to draw curves showing contrast ratio against basis weight 
for various arbitrary values of S. Such a set of curves 
for Re = 0.84 is shown in Fig. 5, the use of which will be 
self-evident. Similar curves illustrating the relationships 
between contrast ratio and reflectivity, and printing opacity 
and reflectivity are shown in Fig. 6 and Fig. 7, respect- 
ively. 


CALCULATION OF REFLECTIVITY FROM REFLECTANCE OVER 
WHITE AND REFLECTANCE OVER BLACK 


For the determination of R,, it is necessary to have a 
large enough sample to get complete opacity by using a 
pile of the paper or a single sheet folded over and over. 
Ro and Ros, however, are determined on a single thick- 
ness of paper and so can be measured on a very small sam- 
ple. Since it not infrequently happens that measurements 
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TABLE II 
CALCULATED VALUES OF C.ss 


6 7 8 1.0 1,2 


must be made on very small samples, it is valuable to be 
to calculate R, from Ro and Rog. It will be seen 
fom an inspection of equations (III) and (IV) that this 
calculation is possible by a simultaneous solution of these 
¢quations, but again the labor involved is entirely too great 
for routine purposes. On Fig. 3 is plotted a network of 
equi-reflectivity curves for Ro against R.93, from which 
can be estimated with sufficient accuracy for most 
Practical purposes. 
_ One objection to the use of printing opacity, Ro/R., 
instead of contrast ratio as a measure of opacity has been 
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that it could not be determined on very small samples or 
on a single, unfolded sheet. Since it can now be calcu- 
lated from the measurements made in the determination 
of contrast ratio, this objection has been removed. 


MISCELLANEOUS CALCULATIONS 


Any of the relationships involved in equations (III) 
and (IV) can be calculated by their use. In some in- 
stances, it may be necessary or more convenient to con- 
struct special charts for the purpose. For example, in Fig. 
4 is shown a series of curves similar to Fig. 1, with Ro 
substituted for C.9g. These curves are useful when dealing 
with printing opacity rather than contrast ratio. Know- 
ing the basis weight, R, and Ro of a sheet, changes in 
Ro can be calculated in exactly the same way that 
in C.9g are calculated from the chart in Fig. 1. Since Re 
is known and printing opacity is Ro/R., the results can 
readily be converted to printing opacity. 


Experimental Confirmation of the Theory 


It is not the primary purpose of this paper to show the 
correlation between the practical and theoretical optics of 

per. A few illustrations will be given, however, which 
will show that the theory, in most cases, predicts the facts 
within the experimental error of determining the facts. 

The curve in Fig. 8 illustrates the agreement between 
experimental and observed values for contrast ratio as a 
function of basis weight for a series of carefully pre- 
pared hand sheets. There is a measurable deviation on the 
very light sheets, but the agreement is so good elsewhere 
that it may be partly coincidence. The heaviest sheet, for 
example, agrees more closely than a sheet so heavy can 
be made according to specification. In other words, two 
such sheets intended as duplicates would probably agree 
less closely than this sheet and the curve. 

To test the accuracy of the calculation of contrast ratio 
with changes in reflectivity, a series of hand sheets were 
made with various amounts of dye. From the reflectivity, 
basis weight, and contrast ratio of the first sheet and the 
reflectivity and basis weights of the others, the contrast 
ratios were calculated. The results were as follows: 

C.s 
Basis Weight a \ 
Sheet No. cc. Dye — 17x22—5 Observed Calculated 
1 0 19.04 F 75 ase 
2 : 2 : 367 
3 18. , ; 774 
4 2 ° 794 
If these sheets were to be remeasured, the agreement with 
the first values would be no better than the calculated ones. 

In order to test the accuracy of estimating R, from 
Ros and Ro from Fig. 3, a series of commercial papers 
selected at random were investigated with the results 
shown in Table I. In this series, there were only two 
samples in which the discrepancies were .01 or over, and 
both of these samples fell below the range of the calcu- 
lated curves so that questionable extrapolations had to be 
made. 


TABLE III 


1,913 


2.142 
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TABLE IV 
CALCULATED VALUES OF SX 


30 40 
-668 


Tables of Data Used for Constructing Charts 
Since the charts as reproduced in this paper are prob- 


40 45 

1924 1.37 
ably too small to be used with precision, some investi- 
gators may wish to construct them for themselves on a 


larger scale.* They can do so from the calculated data in 
the tables: 


Table II corresponds to Fig. 1 and Fig. 2. 

Table III corresponds to Fig. 3. 

Table IV corresponds to Fig. 4. 

Table V gives the values for y and sinh y for various values of Re 
from the equation, y = In —-, (Re = e-¥). These values 


are used in calculations lavolving equations (V), (VI), 
and (VII). 
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Our Present Knowledge of Rosin* 


By E. A. Georgi? 


Abstract 


A review of the history of rosin and naval stores manu- 
facture, properties of and tests for rosins and a considera- 
tion of the composition of rosin and the nature of some 
of its salts. 


Although the use of naval stores is recorded as early as 
500 B. C., the American industry did not begin until 1600. 
This early industry concerned itself mainly with the man- 
ufacture of tar, pitch, and turpentine. 

From 1700 to 1900 the methods used to produce naval 

* Presented at the annual meeting of the T 
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stores changed but little. The process consisted of slash- 
ing the pine tree and collecting the gum-dip or oleoresin. 
Nothing was known at this time of different methods of 
slashing or the effect of different types of cuts. It re 
mained for the Department of Agriculture and Miss 
Eloise Gerry (20) of the Forest Products Laboratory 1 
show the effect of different methods of collecting gum-dip. 
To manufacture rosin from the oleoresin the turpentine 
was distilled from it in a copper retort while a small stream 
of water was added; the rosin remained in the retort 
Some rosin was made by dry distillation of the gum-dip, 
but since this rosin was of poor grade the method soo 
disappeared. Also during this early period the rosin wa 
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run off into nearby brooks and ponds since there was no 
market for the rosin. During the period 1900 to 1920, 
much of this rosin was “mined.” 

In the past, the gum rosin industry has been handicapped 
by a lack of technical control. Research is showing that 
by adequate control a standard uniform grade of rosin can 
be produced. The more modern and progressive pro- 
ducers of the present day have effected minor improve- 
ments in that they now classify the collections of oleo- 
resins. This is important since the earliest collections of 
gum-dip (in a season) always produce the lightest grade 
of rosin. A few producers recognizing the fact that tem- 
perature plays an important part in the proper plant pro- 
duction of naval stores have introduced thermometric con- 
trol. Recently a movement has been started among gum- 
dip producers for the centralized refining and processing of 
oleoresin collected over a wide area. 

In 1909 when it was thought that a shortage of virgin 
pine forests threatened, H. T. Yaryan disclosed the so- 
called steam and solvent process which produces naval 
stores from waste pine wood. This was the beginning 
of the wood Naval stores industry. Stumps and top wood 
are collected, the wood hogged and shredded and then 
steamed for turpentine. After this it is extracted with 
gasoline and the solution distilled. Pine oil and rosin are 
recovered. 

Present day rosins are best studied by comparing their 
properties and the tests used to measure these properties. 

In considering the properties of rosin, there are two 
which immediately strike the prospective user. These are 
color and cleanliness. Gum rosins, because of their method 
of production, generally contain more dirt than do wood 
rosins. However, gum rosins vary greatly in their dirt 
content, foreign rosins being no better in this respect (1). 
The color of rosin is an all-important property since this 
property, in conjunction with cleanliness, forms the basis 
of the selling price. At the present time color is usually 
measured in one of two ways. A cube of rosin may be 
compared to a government standard type, or the rosin is 
poured into a mold and the color measured with the aid of 
Lovibond color glasses. Of the two methods, the second 
is to be preferred but is a long way from being perfect. 
Recently Brice, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
has published several papers (2) regarding the develop- 
ment of a photoelectric colorimeter and also a proposed 
modification of the present government color standards 
which would call for a more uniform change between 
grades. Such a photoelectric colorimeter should eliminate 
a lot of the trouble encountered in measuring the color 
of rosin. 

The next properties to consider are melting point and 
viscosity. These two characteristics are really one proper- 
ty as has been shown by Nash (3). The melting point as 
determined by the ring and ball or drop test is really a 
measurement of the temperature at which a certain vis- 
cosity is attained. Viscosity is probably of some impor- 
tance in the preparation of cooked size. 

Other properties of lesser importance, such as vapor 
Pressure, specific heat, latent heat, and density have been 
measured for wood rosins by Peterson (4). Practically all 
Properties of rosin are affected to some extent by heat, 
but this heat effect is of practically no importance up to 
temperature of 150 deg. C. For example if molten rosin 
is held at 250 deg. C. for a certain length of time, the 
density will increase. In other words these changes take 
place with increasing rapidity as the temperature is raised. 
these changes may be due to three causes: loss of vola- 
tile constituents, internal chemical reaction (formation of 
condensation products), and isomerization of the acid con- 
stituents. La Land (19) has shown that decomposition of 
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the molecule (i. e. decarboxylation and dehydration) do not 
take place much under 200 deg. C. and only extremely 
slowly up to nearly 300 deg. C. 

Two other very important properties are the acid and 
saponification numbers. These properties give us an in- 
sight as to the relative proportions of acids, esters, and 
resenes present in rosin. Naturally they vary from grade 
to grade, but on the whole rosin can be said to be composed 
of approximately 85 per cent acids, 5 of esters, and 10 of 
resenes. The amount of esters is calculated from the 
difference in acid and saponification numbers. -Any er- 
rors in these determinations will most probably be in the 
determination of saponification number, since certain esters 
of the rosin acids are very difficultly saponified. Recently 
we have developed a new method of saponification, which 
consists of using sodium methylate as a saponifying agent, 
the reaction being carried out in a neutral solvent. The 
exact method will be published in the near future. 

At the present time no methods exist for determining 
the character and number of acids and esters present in 
the rosin. Likewise no methods exist which will tell us 
the nature of the resenes. It is known, of course, that 
they are unsaponifiable and that in certain rosins at least 
the major portion are higher hydrocarbons of the paraffin 
type (9). : 

Other tests sometimes included in rosin analyses are the 
gasoline and petroleum ether insoluble, and the unsapon- 
ifiable determination. These figures are difficult to ob- 
tain because of the great sensitiveness of the methods to 
external conditions. In general the insoluble figures are a 
measure of the oxidized and unsaponifiable components 
present, while the unsaponifiable material should closely 
check the amount of resenes. 

Crystallization is also a property of rosin. The crys- 
tallization of rosins is the result of a combination of many 
factors which we will not be able to discuss at this time, 
however it should be mentioned that crystallization in no 
way changes the chemical properties of rosin. Naturally 
the temperature at which a complete solution or liquid 
rosin is obtained is somewhat raised. We know that the 
tendency to crystallize becomes greater as the acid number 
in the rosin increases. The tendency to crystallize also 
increases with temperature, maximum crystallization being 
expected in the neighborhood of 90 to 120 deg. C. depend- 
ing on the type of rosin. A high negative rotation of the 
rosin indicates a greater tendency to crystallize, but can- 
not be relied upon as a measure of the tendency to crys- 
tallize because the rotation determined is always a com- 
posite of the rotations of the various constituents present. 
The optical rotation incidentally is a property which must 
be determined in the same manner at all times since fot 
only the solvent but the concentration in the solvent affect 
the specific rotation obtained (6). 

Considering the composition of rosin, we can say that 
the resenes have. been studied least of all, As mentioned 
before, we know they consist of hydrocarbons, such as n- 
heptacosane (7), and other waxy bodies. The esters pres- 
ent constitute only a small proportion of the total rosin and 
can be coaldeced relatively unimportant. Research on the 
composition of rosin has in the past centered around the 
isolation and purification of the various rosin acids. Much 
work has been done by Dupont and his co-workers (8). 
At the same time considerable chemical work relating to the 
structure of these rosin acids has been done by Ruzicka 
and his co-workers (9). The net result of these researches 
on the rosin acids has been the isolation of a number of 
materials called rosin acids. At the present time the litera- 
ture names some forty odd crystalline rosin acids, not to 
mention references to non-crystalline acids. Many of the 
investigators assumed maximum purity had been obtained 
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bécause the melting point and optical rotation no longer 
changed on recrystallization. This fact alone does not as- 
sure maximum purity, particularly not isomeric purity. Of 
all the rosin acids claimed to have been isolated more work 
has been done on abietic acid than on any others. Abietic 
acid probably does not occur in the oleoresin as such, but 
is the result of an isomerization process. This isomerization 
begins with what are termed primary acids such as 1- and 
d-pimaric. Heat or acid causes the isomerization of these 
primary acids (except d-pimaric) to secondary acids and 
these secondary acids are in turn isomerized to abietic. 
Abietic acid, however, must not be considered the final 
isomerization product since it can be isomerized at tem- 
peratures of 200 to 300 deg. C. to pyroabietic acids. Ac- 


cording to Dupont (10), the isomerization proceeds some- - 


what as follows: 
Primary acids ——> Secondary acids ——> Abietic acid ——» Pyroabietic acids 


It remained for Kohler (11) to present the first classi- 
fication of the rosin acids. 

It is generally conceded that the isomerization process 
is pata by a shifting of the position of the double bonds 
in the rosin acid molecule from a position of higher to one 
of lower free energy (12). Abietic acid has been shown to 
be 1, 12-dimethyl-7-isopropyl decahydrophenantherene car- 
boxylic acid. At least one other rosin acid, namely d-pi- 
maric has been shown by Ruzicka to have a different carbon 
skeleton, which accounts for its relative stability toward 
isomerization agents. The ratio of these different rosin 
acids to one another in any given grade of rosin will vary 
considerably because of the great number of factors affect- 
ing the isomerization as described above. 

We have spoken briefly of the great number of rosin 
acids supposedly isolated. The actual number of rosin acids 
existing is undoutedly much smaller. Nevertheless, several 
such as 1- and d-pimaric and abietic have been isolated 
recently by Palkin (13) (15) with sufficient purity to en- 
able us to compare their properties. We know for ex- 
ample that the rotations and melting points differ widely. 
We know too that the solubility in organic solvents is dif- 
ferent. It is to be regretted that so much work has been 
done on abietic acid and that the other acids have suffered 
from a comparative lack of research. 


Of most importance to the paper maker is the fact that 
the salts of rosin acids, particularly the sodium salts, are 
also quite different. As an example let us consider abietic 
acid and its sodium salts, Abietic acid is the only rosin acid 
that we know of at present which forms a double salt that 
can be isolated and crystallized. This double sait was first 
isolated by Dupont (14). Because of the changes in rota- 
tion produced by the recrystallization of this salt, it has 
been postulated that other acids. likewise form a double 
salt but so far none have been isolated (15). The double 
salt of abietic acid, or 3:1 salt as it is sometimes called, is 
extremely important in the chemistry of rosin size. Since it 
is composed of one molecule of sodium abietate and three 
molecules of abietic acid we at once say that it can be 
formed in any size containing free rosin. A glance at its 
properties in the a’ table shows that it is cer- 
tainly insoluble in practically all solvents, including water. 
This means that once reves H it is likely to precipitate out 
in the form of tiny crystals. Its presence can be expected 
in any size containing appreciable quantities of free rosin 
and particularly in those made from rosins high in abietic 
acid content. Acid salts such as this are not uncommon ; 
an acid laurate is described by McBain (16) who shows 
that it precipitates over a wide range of concentration. 
The.neutral salt on the.other hand is soluble in water to 
the extent that it will form a rigid gel, but can be recrys- 
tallized from alcohol. At least one other salt, sodium 
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TABLE I 
Abietic Sodium 
Acid 331 Abietate 
deouler WOR oo viv eskcssdus 02 1230 324 
bd so vevesbeobedsorecnes 185.6 136.7* 
sree - Bes erdeccvoedecceseese ie 175°C. Aes 510°C  . 
Ge co vecescciccsccves — — « above 360° 
Sp. Rot [a]p 2 per cent alcohol —100° —95° —85° © 
Ash sor ME -cacsndpvtcnevecd 0 4.32% 16.35% 
Solubility : 
_ Alcohol—75 deg. C.......cc00 ose 12% 16% 
f ol—20 deg. C.........65 13% 5% 6% 
Absolute “Alcohol Sieoridne Bibs 16% ios 5% 
ME 5.6: ci0'6-0.6 69640%406 000% I I Ss 
POND Cd cok visecbeees vst Ss St I 
SID s'56 oid 00,60 06.0 wo wore nd ene Ss I I 
Petroleum Ether...........++. S I I 
SEP Te S It 
pH meous Solution.........+. «++ ase 8.5-9.0 


* It should be mentioned there is a possibility that certain rosin acids will 
form acid salts of a different ratio, ie, 1:1. If so the acid number would 
be changed according! ngly. 

t Aqueous ether split the 3:1 salt, the neutral co going to the 
aqueous prod sally, er and the acid portion going to the ethereal 


1 per cent. 
== may be obtained because of hydrolysis of the salt. 


d-pimarate, is so relatively insoluble in water that it can be 
recrystallized (17). This shows that a considerable differ- 
ence exists among the sodium salts of different rosin acids, 
In rosin size therefore we are not dealing with a particular 
sodium salt, but a mixture depending upon the nature and 
composition of the original rosin used. In sizing of paper 
these sodium salts are converted to a complex aluminum 
salt, the nature of which is yet a mystery. However it is 
reasonable to expect that different rosin acids will form 
aluminum salts having as widely different properties as 
the sodium salts. This may account for some of the con- 
flicting results obtained in sizing work. 

One other point remains to be considered and that is the 
subject of atmospheric oxidation. Oxidation is not uni- 
form for different rosins and has been shown to be an auto 
catalytic reaction (18). It has also been shown that certain 
metals and ultra-violet light catalyse the reaction which 
centers around the double bonds. Here again the position 
of the double bonds in the molecule will produce different 
susceptibilities to oxidation and hence various rosins oxi- 
dize with varying rates. Oils tend to increase the rate of 
oxidation, probably because they form better catalysts for 
the reaction. Oxidation is particularly annoying since the 
decomposition of the oxidized molecule and the subse- 
quent development of color begins to take place in the 
neighborhood of 125 deg. C. and hence the trouble may not 
be detected until the rosin reaches a point in process where 
this temperature is attained. Here again the reaction is 
accelerated by elevated temperatures. Of course, some dis- 
coloration may be noticed in powdered rosin held at room 
temperature, but those color changes are probably brought 
on by photochemical decomposition. It is believed that 
saturating the double bonds will produce a non-oxidizing 
rosin as well as improving certain other qualities. 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOJTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS . 
Week Enpinc Marcu 16, 1935 
CIGARETTE PAPER 


Champagne Paper Corp., Pipestone County, Havre, 426 
cs.; American Tobacco Co., Champlain, Havre, 47 cs. 


WaLL PAPER 


R. F. Downing & Co., Wales, Maru Kobe, 14 bls.; 

———, Mercier, Antwerp, 4 pkgs. 
Paper HANGINGS 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Amer. Farmer, London, 10 bls., 
les.; W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Olympic, Southampton, 2 cs., 
1 ble. 

NEWSPRINT 

Perkins Goodwin & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 80 
rolls; Jay Madden Corp., Deutschland, Bremen, 490 rolls ; 
Jay Madden Corp., Rydboholm, Hango, 315 rolls; Jay 
Madden Corp., Hamburg, Bremen, 163 rolls; Perkins 
Goodwin & Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 383 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 
Fuchs & Lang Manfg. Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 10 
cs.; F. L. Kramer & Co., Amer. Farmer, London, 3 cs.; 
Japan Paper Co., Conti di Savoia, Genoa, 4 cs. 


WRAPPING PAPER 
Scharf Bros., Blommersdyk, Rotterdam, 2 cs. ; 
Deutschland, Bremen, 5cs.; A. Johnson & Co., Ry dboholm, 
Gothenburg, 1316 rolls ; Walker Goulard Plehn Co, Ryd- 
boholm, Hango, 984 rolls ; Keller Dorian Paper Co., 
Hayes, "Marseilles, 8 cs. : Scharf Bros., Edam vonshon 
2cs.; Steiner Paper Corp., Hamburg, Hamburg, 5 cs. 
FILtTeR PAPER 
A. W. Fenton, Inc., Deutschland, Bremen, 100 bls. ; H. 
Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., Amer. Farmer, London, 10 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., Olympic, Southampton, 16 cs., 
5 bls.; C. Schleicher & Schull Co., Inc., Hamburg, Ham- 
burg, 9 cs., 1 ble. 
DRAWING PAPER 
Titan Shipping Co., Deutschland, Bremen, 5 cs.; H. 
Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., Amer, Farmer, London, 2 cs. 
TRACING PAPER 
Titan Shipping Co., Deutschland, Bremen, 4 cs. 


CoaTED PAPER 
Chas. Happel, Deutschland, Hamburg, 7 cs. 
SurFACE CoaTEeD PAPER 


P. Puttman, Pennland, Antwerp, 5 cs.; 
America, Pennland, Antwerp, 36 cs.; 
Hamburg, 2 cs. 


Gevaert Co. of 
, Hamburg, 


Baryta CoaTep Paper 
L. A, Consmiller, Hamburg, Bremen, 16 cs. 


Metat CoaTeD PAPER 
K. Pauli Co., Hamburg, Bremen, 38 cs.; K. Pauli Co., 
Hamburg, Hamburg, 5 ¢s. 
Basic PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Hamburg, Bremen, 14 cs., 5 crates, 


PHoto PAPER 
Medo Photo-Supply Co., Olympic, Southampton, 1 cs. 


TIssUE PAPER 
Jay Madden Corp., Deutschland, Hamburg, 20 bbls. ; 
1 cs.; B. F. Drakenfeld & 
Van Oppen & Co., Pr. 


Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 5 cs.; 


Hayes, Marseilles, 6 cs. 
DECALCOMANIAS 
L. A. Consmiller, Deutschland, Hamburg, 5 cs.; L. A. 
Consmiller, Hamburg, Hamburg, 6 cs. ; Sellers Transporta- 
tion Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 5 cs.; Sellers Transporta- 
tion Co., Hamburg, Bremen, 11 cs. 
PARCHMENT PAPER 
Vulcan Yeast Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 1 cs. ; — 
Hamburg, Bremen, 8 cs. 
Ivory Boarp 
R. Wilson Paper Corp., Blommersdyk, Rotterdam, 20 
cs. 
CoLorED PAPER 
International F’d’g Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 6 cs.; 
R. E. Thibaut Inc., Black Heron, Antwerp, 10 cs, 
GUMMED PAPER 


G. Gennert, Hamburg, Hamburg, 2 cs.; 
land, Bremen, 2 cs. 


, Deutsch- 


LitHo PAPER 
General Printing Ink Co., Nagara Maru, Canton, 25 cs. ; 
National City Bank, Nagara Maru, Canton, 15 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 


Amer. Farmer, London, 1 cs.; Japan 
: Globe Shipping 


Japan Paper Co., 
Paper Co., Conti di Savoi, Genoa, 3 cS. ; 
Co., Champlain, Havre, 2 cs. 


STENCIL PAPER 
Chas. Happel, Mercier, Antwerp, 3 cs. 


Carp Boarp 
J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., Mercier, Antwerp, 3 cs.; 
American Express Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 21 bls. 


Paste Boarp 
, Hamburg, Bremen, 35 cs. 


MISCELLANEQUS PAPER 
Standard Products Corp., Wales Maru, Yokohama, 7 
cs.; Steffens Jones Co., Nagara Maru, Kobe, 2 cs.; T. 'N. 
Fairbanks, agara Maru, Yokohama, 5 cs. ; Lunham & 
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Reeve, Inc., Rydboholm, Gothenburg, 94 rolls; . 
Olympic, Southampton, 4 cs.; W. Barsch, Hamburg, Ham- 
burg, 1 cs. 


RaGs, Baccine, Etc. 

Leigh Textile Co., Blommersdyk, Rotterdam, 103 bls. 
cotton waste; — , Amer. Farmer, London, 77 bis. 
rags; Chase National Bank, Transylvania, Glasgow, 73 
bls. paper stock; Irving Trust Co., Transylvania, Glasgow, 
49 bls. bagging; Royal Manfg. Co., Amer. Importer, Man- 
chester, 50 bls. cotton waste; Castle & Overton, Inc., Ar- 
gentino, B, Ayres, 285 bls. rags; Castle & Overton, Inc., 
Pipestone County, Havre, 104 bls. bagging; Loumar Tex- 
tile By-Products, Inc., Pipestone County, Havre, 77 bls. 
bagging; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Pipestone County, 2 
56 bls. rags; S. Birkenstein & Sons, Tonsbergfjord, Barce- 
lona, 337 bls. rags; Chase National Bank, Tonsbergfjord, 
Barcelona, 187 bls. jute waste; Royal Manfg. Co., Black 
Heron, Antwerp, 63 bls. cotton waste; Atlas Waste Manfg. 
Co., Edam, Rotterdam, 26 bls. rags; Bank of N. Y. Trust 
Co., Artigas, Belfast, 93 bls. paper stock; Manufacturers 
Trust Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 100 bls. cotton waste; 


E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Troubadour , 274 bls. paper 
stock E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Troubadour, ———., 74 bls. 
bagging; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Excalibur, ———, 142 
bls. rags; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Pr. Hayes, , 78 bls. 
bagging; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Pr. Hayes, , 41 bls. 


paper stock. 
Hive GLuE 
—_——, Deutschland, Bremen, 25 bags. 


Otp Rope 


Banco Coml. Italiane Trust Co., Amer. Farmer, London, 
60 coils. 
CASEIN 
, Southern Cross, B. Ayres, 84 bags. 


Woop Pup 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Deutschland, Hamburg, 950 bls. 
wood pulp, 190 tons; Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., Deutsch- 
land, Hamburg, 1190 bls. wood pulp, 238 tons; : 
Deutschland, Hamburg, 500 bls. chemical pulp, 100 tons; 
M. Sone, Deutschland, Bremen, 254 bls. wood pulp; Pagel 
Horton & Co. Inc., Rydboholm, Gothenbury, 250 bls. sul- 
phite; Perkins Goodwin & Co., Rydboholm, Gothenburg, 
1016 bls. sulphate; Lagerloef Trading Co., Rydboholm, 
Hango, 390 bls. mechanical; Lagerloef Trading Co., Ryd- 
boholm, Hango, 2032 bls. sulphite ; Castle & Overton, Inc., 
Hamburg, Hamburg, 590 bls. wood pulp, 118 tons; Bank 
of N. Y. Trust Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 780 bls. wood 
pulp, 136 tons; , Hamburg, Hamburg, 500 bls. wood 
pulp, 101 tons; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Pr. Roosevelt, x 
322 bls. wood pulp, 49 tons. 


Woop Purp Boarps 


Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Rydboholm, Hango, 
192 rolls. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 

WEEK Enpinc Marca 16, 1935 
, Pipestone County, Havre, 200 bls. bagging; 
, Scythia, Liverpool, 612 bags hide cuttings; G. F. 
Malcolm Inc., Scythia, Liverpool, 11 cs. tissue paper; 
Bulkley Dunton & Co., Britte Marie, , 9150 bls. 
wood pulp; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Carplaka, ———, 337 

bls. paper stock. 

PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 

Week Enpiné Marcu 16, 1935 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Argentino, B. Ayres, 120 bls. 
rags ; Loumar Textile By-Products Co., Pipestone County, 


Dunkirk, 142 bls. rags; Castle & Overton, Inc., Pipestone 
County, Havre, 291 bls. rags; E. J. Keller Co, Inc., Pipe 
stone County, , 80 bis. rags; M. Sone, Hjelmaren, 
Gothenburg, 1485 bls. wood pulp. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
Week Enpinc Marcu 16, 1935 


Price & Pierce, Ltd., Milos, Wallvik, 1200 bls. sulphite, 
200 tons; Price & Pierce, Ltd., Milos, Wallvik, 1350 bls, 
sulphate, 225 tons; Brown Bros. Harriman & Co., Milos, 
Kopmanholmen, 5352 bls. chemical, 889 tons; Perkins 
Goodwin & Co., Milos, Sundsvall, 5400 bls. sulphate, 900 
tons ; Stora Kopparberg Corp., Milos, Gefle, 140 bls. wood 
pulp, 28 tons; Stora Kopparberg Corp., Milos, Gefle, 499 
rolls news print ; Congoleum Nairn Co., Liberty, Havre, 556 
bls. rags; S. Shapira & sons, Liberty, Havre, 6 bls. rags; 
Castle & Overfon, Inc., Beemsterdyk, Rotterdam, 324 bls. 
wood pulp; W. Allison, Beemsterdyk, Rotterdam, 72 bls, 
paper stock; —-—-—, Nagara Maru Kobe, 290 bls. rags; 
Perkins Goodwin & Co., Rydboholm, Gothengurg, 1270 
bls. sulphite; Perkins Goodwin & Co., Rydboholm, 631 
bls. sulphate ; Perkins Goodwin & Co., Rydboholm, Gothen- 
burg, 762 bls. kraft pulp; Stora Kopparberg Corp., Ryd- 
boholm, Gothenburg, 470 rolls newsprint; The Borra- 
gaard Co. Inc., Rydboholm, Gothenburg, 500 bls. chemical 
pulp; Lagerloef Trading Co., Rydboholm, Hango, 130 bls. 
mechanical pulp; Lagerloef Trading Co., Rydboholm, 
Hango, 2990 bls. sulphite; Castle & Overton, Inc., Ryd- 
boholm, Hango, 3358 bls. sulphite. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc Marcu 16, 1935 


Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Black Heron, Antwerp, 74 
bls. flax waste. 


NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 
Week Enpinc Marcu 16, 1935 

Stora, Kopparberg Corp., Milos, Gefle, 530 bls. wood 
pulp, 107 tons; Bulkley Dunton & Co., Milos, , 250 
bls. sulphite, 50 tons; Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Milos, 
Domsjo, 2500 bls. sulphite, 440 tons; Price & Pierce, Ltd, 
Milos, Wallvik, 2400 bls. sulphite, 400 tons; Price & 
Pierce, Ltd., Milos, Wallvik, 1700 bls. sulphate, 200 tons; 
ar Dunton & Co., Tennessee, , 600 bls. wood 
pulp. 


JACKSONVILLE IMPORTS 
Week Enpinc Marcu 16, 1935 
Virginia Paper Co., Rydboholm, Hango, 48 bls. 82 
rolls newsprint ; Jacksonville Paper Co., Rydboholm, Han- 
go, 25 bls, newsprint; Metropolis Paper Co., Rydboholm, 
Hango, 306 rolls newsprint; Jay Madden Corp., Ryd 
boholm, Hango, 151 rolls newsprint. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 

Week Enpinc Marcu 16, 1935 
E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Wales Maru, , 625 bls. rags; 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Rydboholm, Hango, 520 bls. me 
chanical pulp; Lagerloef Trading Co., Rydboholm, Hango, 
297 bls. sulphite; G. W. Rueff, Inc., Rydboholm, Hango, 
495 rolls newsprint; E. C. Palmer & Co., Rydboholm, 
Hango, 84 bls. printing paper; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ryt- 


boholm, Hango, 179 rolls newsprint; Jay Madden Corp, 
Rydboholm, Hango, 565 rolls newsprint. 


HOUSTON IMPORTS 
Week Enpinc Marcu 16, 1935 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Alabama, , 63 bls. bagging. 
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Sold By 


BULKLEY, DUNTON « CO. 


75-77 DUANE ST. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


OR DIRECT 


THE IMPROVED 
PY RO SURFACE PYROMETER 


A SELF-CONTAINED, RUGGED, QUICK ACTING, 
ACCURATE AND SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED 
PRECISION INSTRUMENT FOR CURVED OR 
FLAT, STATIONARY OR MOVING SURFACES. 


Due to patented clamping-device em- 
bodied in indicator—A PYRO FEA- 
TURE—contact and reading of actual 
temperatures no longer have to be 
mee simultaneously, 


Extension handles to meet your con- 
ditions. 


State your requirements and write 
for special bulletin +30. 


THE PYROMETER INSTRUMENT CO. 
105-107 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


730 Park Ave. 


35 East Wacker Drive 
New York Chicage 


503 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 
ENGLISH FINISH SUPERCALENDERED 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC PAPERS 


Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Mimeograph, 
Cover and Music Papers, Index Bristel, Post 
Card and Label Papers 


High Grade Coated Book 
also 
KRAFT WRAPPING AND KRAFT ENVELOPE 


Bleached Spruce Sulphite Pulp, Soda and 
Kraft Pulp 


MILLS: 
Mechanicsville, New York 
Luke, Maryland 


Covington, Virginis 


WOOD PULP 
AGENTS 


PRICE & PIERCE, Lid., 


60 EAST 42nd ST. 
NEW YORK 
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New York Market Review 


Office of the Parer Trave Journat, 
Wednesday, March 20, 1935. 

Conditions in the local paper market are fairly satis- 
factory. Demand for the various grades of paper con- 
tinues moderately active. Sales forces of the leading 
paper organizations are receiving a good volume of in- 
quiries and are generally optimistic over the outlook for 
the future. 

The position of the newsprint paper market is practically 
unchanged. North American production for February 
amounted to 277,457 tons. . The output for the first two 
months of the year showed an increase of 22,107 tons, 
or 4 per cent, over the corresponding period of 1934, 
according to the News Print Service Bureau. 

Steadiness prevails in the fine paper market. Demand 
for the various grades is fairly persistent, including book, 
cover and writing papers. Prices continue firm. Tissues 
are moving in good volume for the season. The coarse 
paper market is exhibiting a strong undertone.. Box board 
is in fair request. 

Mechanical Pulp 


The ground wood pulp market is marking time at pres- 
ent. Manufacturing operations in the United States, Can- 
ada and abroad are generally keyed to consumption and 
the statistical position of the industry is considered sound. 
Prices of domestic and imported mechanical pulp are hold- 
ing up well and reports of concessions are infrequent. 


Chemical Pulp 


Paper mill demand for chemical pulp is rather quiet. 
Quotations on domestic and foreign bleached sulphite have 
declined $5 per ton; and easy bleaching sulphite is $4 per 
ton lower. Kraft pulp continues firm and bleached soda 
is steady and unchanged. Supplies are moving into con- 
sumption in fairly good volume. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


The old rope market is listless. Demand for domestic 
and imported old manila rope is light. Small mixed rope 
is moving slowly. Prices are somewhat easier. The bag- 
ging market is irregular. While scrap bagging is un- 
changed, gunny bagging is softer. Roofing bagging is in 
seasonal request. 


Rags 
Some improvement transpired in the domestic rag mar- 
ket. Demand for new cotton rags is better, especially for 
No. 1 white shirt cuttings and fancy shirt cuttings, which 
are also arousing export interest. Roofing grades are dis- 
playing strength. The position of the imported rag market 
is practically unchanged. 


Waste Paper 
The higher grades of paper stock are easier. White en- 
velope cuttings are now offered at from $2.60 to $2.70; 
ordinary hard white No. 1 shavings at from $2.10 to 
$2.15; hard white Nov1 at from $1.90 to $2 and soft 


white No. 1 at from $1.70 to $1.80, all f.ob. New York. 
The lower grades of waste paper continue soft. 
Twine 

With the approach of Easter the local twine market 
is more buoyant. Demand for the various varieties of 
twine is improving and the outlook for the near future 
is considered bright. Although competition for desirable 
orders is as keen as ever quotations are steady, in most 
instances. 


New York Mills to Reopen 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

BrownviLte, N. Y., March 18, 1935—Prominent paper 
mill men in this section look for a decided improvement 
in conditions during the remainder of the year and the 
outlook is claimed better now than any period since 1929, 
Production is being expanded by numerous concerns while 
other firms are anticipating better markets for their 
products. Within the next few weeks announcement rela- 
tive to the reopening of the Oswegatchie Paper Mill at 
Gouverneur is expected following idleness of several years, 
An option to expire April 1, was recently taken on the 
property by a New England concern which recently had 
its plant demolished by fire and it is understood that the 
company is anxious to swing into action as soon as pos 
sible to supply its customers. It is reported that tissue 
paper will be produced. 

The Philemon Creek Paper Company, purchasers of 
the old Harmon Paper Company, at Brownville, recently 
made another test operation producing a new kind of 
waxed wrapping paper which is claimed to be of high 
quality and it is rumored that operations will be resumed 
before the summer. Elmer T. Eshelman, of Syracuse, is 
president and treasurer of the company. 

Plans are also under way for reopening the pulp mill 
of the Gould Paper Company, at McKeever, which has 
been shut down for several years. A force of men 3 
placing the equipment in condition for operation. Three 
shifts of eight hours on a weekly schedule of forty hours 
are planned and about 30 men will be employed. Timber 
to be used for pulp will be transported by rail from Pierce 
field. The mill is expected to operate steadily. ; 


Adopts New Type of Canal Barge 


The Ontario Paper Company, Ltd., Thorold, Ont., ft 
placed a contract with Swan, Hunter & Wigham nila 
son Company, Ltd., Wallsend-on-Tyne, England, for 
construction of a new type all-welded barge for ope 
on the St. Lawrence River and Great Lakes by the Q 
& Ontario Transportation Company, Ltd., an affiliated 
ganization. The new vessel will be 259 feet long, 
feet 10 inches wide, with molded depth of 22 feet. It 
have a rated carrying capacity of 3450 short tons. 
will be four hatches, each 26 x 30 feet, to provide 
cargo-handling. The new barge will be built on™ 
conduit system of construction and will be operated by 
Diesel engine units, each of 500 horsepower rating. 


— 
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Two Models 


for taking temperatures of 


Drying Rolls 


No need to stop the machine when taking roll tempera- 
tures. The thermocouple strip of the Cambridge Surface 
Pyrometer conforms to the shape of the roller. Within 
five seconds a steady reading of temperature is obtained. 
The HAND MODEL is a self-contained instrument for 
use upon readily accessible moving rolls. The EXTEN. 
SION MODEL is used for those hard-to-reach surfaces. 
Both models are sturdy and accurate. 


CAMBRIDGE 


3732 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
SURFACE PYROMETERS = 


Send for details of these instru- 3 eal 
ments. They will help you to save ; 
money and make betser paper. 


“Let's quit fooling with pipe that 
hasn’t proved itself, Joe. Reading 
GPWI* Pipe has always 
given us the best service 
in that spot. Order some 
more right away.” 


*GPWI—Genuine 
Puddled Wrought Iron 


For expert aid in 
picking the right 


pipe for the right 
service, write 


READING 
IRON 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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if your Problem Is 
MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
Call LINK-BELT 


Link-Belt equipment is synony- 
mous with dable and eco- 
nomical performance. It has 
stood the test of time by years 
of service throughout the indus- 
try. Send for copy 

of 1024-page gen- 

eral catalog engi- 

neering data book 

No. , showing 

the complete Link- 

Belt line. Use the 

coupon! 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Chicago, Philadelphia, Attia: di bs, - 
cisco and Toran “aden be pode Gee em 


Please send copy of General Catalog No. 600. 


Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper Trave Journat, 
Wednesday, March 20, 1935. 


BLANC FIXE.—Steadiness prevails in the blanc fixe 
market. Prices are holding to previously quoted levels. 
The pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to $45 per ton, in bulk; 
while the powder is selling at from 314 to 3% cents per 
pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The bleaching powder 
market is moderately active. Shipments against contract 
are moving rather slowly. Prices remain steady and un- 
changed. Bleaching powder is quoted at from $1.90 to 
$2.15 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—The casein market is fairly active. Domes- 
tic standard ground is quoted at 12% and finely ground 
at 13 cents per pound; Argentine standard ground at 1334 
and finely ground at 14 cents per pound, and French stand- 
ard ground at 1334 and finely ground at 13% cents per 
pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Demand for caustic soda is some- 
what restricted at present. Prices are holding to schedule. 
Solid caustic soda is quoted at from $2.60 to $3.10; while 
the flake and ground are selling at from $3 to $3.05 per 
100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—The china clay market is marking 
time. Contract shipments are moving in fairly good vol- 
ume. Imported china clay is quoted at from $13.50 to 
$21 per ton, ship side; while domestic paper making clay 
is selling at from $6.50 to $12 per ton, at works. 

CHLORINE.—Conditions in the chlorine market are 
fairly satisfactory. The contract movement is seasonal. 
Prices continue steady. Chlorine is quoted at from $2 
to $2.40 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, in 
ton lots, or over, at works. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market is fairly steady. Paper 
making gum rosin is quoted at $4.65 and wood rosin at 
$4.60 per 280 pounds, gross weight, in barrels, at Savan- 
nah. Seventy per cent rosin size is selling at $2.63 per 
100 pounds, in tank cars, at works. 

SALT CAKE.—Paper mill demand for salt cake is 
fairly persistent. Prices are unchanged. Salt cake is 
quoted at from $12 to $13 and chrome salt cake at from 
$11 to $12 per ton, at works. Imported salt cake is selling 
at from $12 to $13 per ton, on dock. 

SODA ASH.—The soda ash market is displaying a 
fairly strong undertone. Shipments against contract are 
normal. Quotations on soda ash, in car lots, at works, per 
100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $1.05; in bags, $1.20; 
and in barrels, $1.50. 

STARCH.—Trading in the starch market is fairly brisk. 
No radical price changes have been reported recently. 
Prices are unchanged. Special paper making starch is 
quoted at $3.75 per 100 pounds, in bags; and at $3.84 per 
100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—The sulphate of alum- 
ina market is exhibiting strength. -Prices are holding to 
schedule. Commercial grades are quoted at from $1.35 
to $1.50; while iron free is selling at from $1.90 to $2.05 
per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR.—The sulphur market continues steady. Sul- 
phur is quoted at $18 per ton on orders of 1,000 tons, or 
over, on yearly contracts; and at $20 per ton on any smal- 
ler quantity over that period. On spot and nearby car 
loads, the quotation is £1 per ton. 


TALC.—Most of the business transacted in the talc 
market during the past week was along routine lines. Do- 
mestic talc is quoted at from $16 to $18 per ton, at eastern 
mines. 
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Market Quotations 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
oe SR rE 650 @ — 
DOME -ad¥eee vecvees 6 @ med 
Tadex ...eeseseseese 60 @ — 
Writings— 
Extra Superfine.... 6.50 @ — 
Superfine ......... 625 @ — 
Tub sized ........ $75 @— 
Engine sized ...... 550 @ — 
Book, Cased— 
me @ B Goce cce sss 5.35 @ 5.75 
iz & S. C. Litho.. t | oes 
Coated and Enamel 5.90 @ 6.55 
Coated Litho ..... 5.90 @ 6.55 
Tissues—Per Ream— 
White No. 1...... 82%@ .85 
White No. 2...... . 67%@ — 
Anti-Tarnish M. G 
OP aceccendaes 100 @ — 
Colored .......+0- 24 @— 
MMR. ‘soocecseven 70@e@-— 
phvoawaeecs 67%@ .70 
se ND. céssves 9.00 @ 9.25 
No. 2 Jute........ 7.75 @ 8.50 
No. 1 | Seka 4.00 @ 5.25 
No. 2 Wood....... 3.5 @ 4.00 
oceewccee. ai @ 4.50 
Fibre Papers— 
No. 1 Fibre....... 4.25 @ 5.50 
No. 2 Fibre....... 4.00 @ 4.75 
Common Bogus 1.50 @ 3.00 
Satdinnns @ 3.50 
Glassine— 
Bleached ......... 1le— 
Unbleached ...... oe-— 


(The following Quotations are 
Delivered New York) 


Roll, contract..... 0oe-— 
Rolls, spot........ 400.00 @ — 
eebeconcoed oe-— 
Kraft— 
No. 1 Northern.... 4.12% @ 4.75 
Standard ......... 4.00 — 
Southern ......... 387K%@ — 
TD voce stavesa’ 40.00 @45.00 
RD. =a ceuis Sone a9 50 p tee 
Sgl. Mia. Li. Chip.47.50 $2.50 
{ute Lined 2 + «47.50 52.00 
hite Patent ted . 60.00 65.00 
Bind Boards...... 67.00 @75.00 
Mechanical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
No. 1 Imported— 
BOGE. vb cccexcsee 21.00 @22.00 
cobescerécecs 1.00 @22.00 
(F.0.b. Mill) 
No. 1 and 
HOE Vwvsecccs 18.00 @24.00 


Chemical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atle Gulf and West 
Soe Maat 


Teahel See (Domestic and For- 
Division 1,....... 260 @ —* 
Division 2........ 255 @ —* 
Division 3........ 250 @ —* 

Prime 
ye hE 0s 

we.» @ @ — 
Other Than ing— 
Class 2. 
Than S$ 200 @ —* 
Class 3, Standard.. 195 @ —* 
4. Lower 
Re CT 199 @ — 
On A Ports) 
pc ee eS Pere 1.70 @ 1.80 
Oe ae 1 @ i 
(F.o.b. Pulp Mill) 
Kraft Domestic...... 1.70 @ 2.35 


Domestic Rags 
(Prices to Mil L'a b. N. Y.) 


“Bee BEB 
Bice Overalesss:> 3:8 Pe 
2.06 


PO I 3.06 3 
0. D. Raat Cuisines 3:75 $ in 
en’s uroy .... 1. 1 
New Mixed Blacks.. 230 © 273 
Old Rags 
White. Ke, 1— 
epacked ........ 3, 
Miscellaneous ..... 2.75 $ re 
White, No, 2— 
Repacked ........ 1.75 @ 2.25 
Me meous ..... 1.50 @ 1.75 
— a ” 1.50 7 
epacked ..sceees - 1, 
Miscellaneous ..... 1.25 $ ie 
Black Stockings..... 2.56 @ 3.00 
Revises Rags— ‘inn 
2 coprcsssoeve r 1, 
PS = éagescusive 1,10 $ Cis 
Ber Esa ddvcossss 95 @ 1.00 
yD, PRE? $5 @ 1.00 
MO, BA 0s ct ne cons @ 285 
Foreign Rags 
New Rags 
New Dark Cuttings.. 1.60 @ 1.70 
New Mixed Cu - 175 @ 1.85 
New Liget Silesias.. 3.75 @ 4.00 
Light melettes... 3.75 @ 4.00 
Unbleached Cuttings. 6.50 @ 6.75 
New White Cuttings. 6.50 @ 6.75 
New Light Oxfords.. 3.25 @ 3.50 
New Light Prints... 2.75 @ 3.00 


a 


No. 1 White Linens. 7.56 @ 4.00 
No. 2 White Linens. 6.56 @ 7.00 
No. 3 White ~ 4.580 @ 5.0 
No. 4 White Linens... 2.25 @ 2.5¢ 
No. 1 White Cotton. 4.25 @ 4.75 
No. 2 White Cotton. 3.25 @ 3.75 
No. 3 White Cotton. 2.50 @ 2.75 
No. 4 ite - 190 @ 2.15 
Extra Light Prints.. 2.00 @ 2.25 
Ord. Light Prints... 1.75 @ 1.85 
Med. Light Prints... 1.55 @ 1.65 
a ue +» 17S @ 1.85 
French Biue Linens.. 2.30 @ 2.40 
Blue - 2.15 @ 2.25 

German Blue Cottons 1.70 @ 1.80 
Checks and Blues... 1.30 @ 1.40 
Garments ... 148 @ 1.6 
Bias B St 
New Shopperies..... 9° 6@ 1.0 
French Blues ...... 170° @ 1.0 


Old Rope and Bagging 
(Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y.) 


Gunny No. 1— 

Foreign ....+.s+++ 1.50 @ 1.6 

Domestic .....+++ 146 @ 1.58 
Wool Tares, light.... 1.20 @ 1.38 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 1.20 @ 1.30 
Bright Bagging .... 1.15 @ 1.29 
Manila Rope— 

Foreign ...ssesee 1.85 $it 
Small Mixed Rope... 1.10 @ 1.35 
New rlap soos Wy @ 2.35 
Hessian Jute Threads— 

DE» cahasvaes 2.60 @ 2.75 

Domestic ......... 2.80 @ 3.0 

Old Waste Papers 
(¥. o. b. New York) 
Shavinge— 
Whit velope 
ps babe 2.60 @ 2.70 


O:+dinare Hard 
White No, 1... 2.10 @ 2.15 
Hard White No. 2. 1.90 @ 2.00 
Soft White No. 1. 1.70 @ 1.80 
Flat Stock— 


aaekaon ss. ® as 

Md Fut Bok... 48 @ 530 

rumpled No. 1 3s @ 40 

scien i 8 i 

New B. B. Chips.... -30 @ 35 

i cece 1.70 @ 1.80 

New Gating’ ::: igs @ 18 

segsosoncees wry ” 
seceses, Nominal 

1.10 @ 1.2 


White 1.20 @ 1. 

lo. owe a Sr 
ee 

No. 1 Mixed Paper .15 @ 


gas 
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J. Andersen & Co. 


March 21, 1935 


DANDY ROLLS 


Our improved method insures a tightly covered roll elimi- 
nating seam markings—clogging and other difficulties result- 
ing from slack facing. 

Only highest grade selected wire cloth adapted for dandy 
roll facings is used. Let us help you with your dandy roll 
problems. 


THE F. G. DURKEE CO. 


320 W. TAYLOR ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


pmnn 


A'S 


P| 


Uniform 


Quality 


THE CASEIN MFG. COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, Inc. 


350 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Oldest and Largest Producers of Casein in America 


S elling Agen ts 
21 East 40th Street % 
Kraft New York hed 
Pul 0 ) Sulphite 
BERGVIK OCH ALA NYA AKTIEBOLAG GREAKER CELLULOSEFABRIK 
Séderhamn, Sweden a Greaker, Nerway 
KALIX TRAINDUSTRI AKTIEBOLAG BERGVIK OCH ALA NYA AKTIEBOLAG 
Vanafférden, Sweden SSderhamn, Sweden 
MUNKSUNDS AKTIEBOLAG CELLULOSEFABRIKS A-G. 
NENSIO CELLULOSA A.B, Bleached Sulphite SVANO AKTIEBOLAG 
Sprangsviken, Sweden KELLNERPARTINGTON PAPER PULP CO., LTD, Svand, Sweden 
Sarpsborg, Norway 
Edsvalle, Sweden 
Halteln & Vilack, Austria 
“READY 


DRESSED” MILL COGS 


LABOR SAVING—TIME SAVING 


THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL 
FILLING THAT 
CAN BE PUT 
IN A MORTISE 


QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., So. Ind. 


MARKET YOUR 


REJECTIONS 4N0JOB LOTS 


THE SABIN ROBBINS PAPER COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, O. 


We handle your rejections strictly 
according to the N. R. A. Code — 
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BENNETT 


TRADE MARK 


ROSIN-WAX SIZE 
SERVICE 


Bennett Technical Representatives 
are experienced, practical paper 
makers, capable of demonstrating the 
profitable application of Bennett 
Rosin-Wax Sizes under various mill 
conditions. 


More than that, they are keen, 
alert, full of new product ideas, and 
interested in the development of 
wider markets for paper. Many mills 
have found that the constructive help 
given by Bennett Technical Represen- 
tatives in the application of Bennett 
Rosin-Wax Sizes has opened up 
entirely new sales outlets for their 
paper. 


Why not have a Bennett Technical 
Representative, capable of rendering 
real and lasting service, call on you, 
without obligation, and discuss your 
sizing problems? 


BENNETT INCORPORATED 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS., U. S. A. 
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“ To confer with us before you buy your pulp for this 
and next year will cost you nothing. To buy elsewhere 
without first consulting-us may cost you much. 


We count as one of the great assets and cherished 
possessions of this business, the fact that it has been our 
privilege to serve the trade for nearly fifty years. We 
have constantly endeavored to render a service that 
should be commenced, carried on, and concluded with 
complete satisfaction to you and to us. 


We should like to show you in what manner you can 
profit by lessons we have learned in nearly fifty years 
of experience. 


WOOD PULP 


Chemical - Mechanical 


GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
22 EAST 40th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
EUROPEAN OFFICES: Birger Jarlsgatan 10, Stockholm, Sweden 


